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Introduction: Ethics and Education 


James M. Giarelli 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 


To even the casual observer, it is clear that questions concerning the relationship between 
education and the transmission of cultural ‘‘values’’ are once again at the center of public 
educational debate. Conservatives have revived the once discredited notion of ‘‘character 
education’’ and insisted upon the inculcation of a canonical collection of ‘‘positive values’’ and 
“*good behaviors’’ associated with the imagined good old days of ascendant Americanism. 
Liberals, though usually not as dogmatic and considerably more wary of inculcation, have 
nonetheless countered with their own moral canons and with a host of pedagogical strategies for 
promoting moral awareness and decision making. Not to be left out, radicals of different stripes 
have sought ways to criticize the technicist turn in educational discourse and recover the 
vocabulary of freedom, participation and citizenship which once provided the moral basis for 
education in a democratic society. 

This is as it should be, for all of these efforts, despite their differences, emerge from the 
understanding that education is necessarily a normative activity, where by normative here I 
mean simply that the basic activities of educating all make reference, implicitly or explicitly, to 
some standards of value or worth. 

Sometimes education is described as a transmission of culture. In my view, this description 
is misleading because it mystifies the normative character of the process in a mechanical 
metaphor. This view incorporates a static notion of culture as something ready-made, outside 
of experience, unproblematic; in short, some ‘‘thing’’ that can be mechanically transmitted. 
Instead, I think we should understand culture as a complex of traditions, institutions, and 
symbolic systems situated in a social sphere marked by contestations, struggles and power 
relations that influence but do not dictate the meanings of experience. Culture in this view is not 
some ‘‘thing’’ that can be transmitted. As an arena marked by struggle and choice, culture is 
conserved, criticized and created and the diversity of activities through which these occur is 
education. 

All of these activities are norm-referenced. We do not conserve culture whole, but rather 
make choices about what is worth conserving in reference to some standards of value. 
Similarly, to criticize cultural forms that exist, we must make reference to some standards of 
value. A criticism is an evaluation. And in creating culture, even in the basic sense of making 
people into something they would not otherwise have been, we incur a responsibility to ground 
our actions in some conception of value. 

Given that education is necessarily a normative activity, it is no surprise that in times when 
‘‘values’’ seem to be in short supply everywhere, from Wall Street to Washington, the schools 
should be asked to undo society’s failure and educators should be asked to reexamine the ethical 
foundations of their practice. 

One result of this attention to normative concerns has been a renewed interest in professional 
ethics. In education, as in other professional fields, two approaches have dominated the 
literature. One approach begins in moral philosophy and holds that the ethics of some form of 
practice can be derived from some more basic ethical theory. The usual strategy is to examine 
the main varieties of ethical theory (e.g. act and rule utilitarianism, act and rule deontologism) 
and adopt the one which both squares with our moral intuitions and suffers from the fewest 
damaging counter-examples. In this view, we first learn the formal conditions for right action, 
and then apply these conditions in our practice. To be an ethical practitioner is to be able to 
choose the most philosophically justifiable ethical theory and apply it in dilemmas of educa- 
tional practice and conduct. The second approach incorporates some features of the first, but 
begins not with ethical theory, but rather with ‘‘cases’’ drawn from practice. In this approach 
the strategy is to discover which theory or combination of theories best resolves dilemmas 
arising in practice, where ‘‘best’’ is defined in terms of a reflective equilibrium between ethical 
theory and our knowledge and sentiments about practice. While the first approach seeks the 
application of ethical theory to problems of practice abstractly conceived, the second tries to 
make the ethical problems in practice concrete through example and use this concreteness to 
mediate the formal claims of pure theory. 

While each of these approaches has its benefits, both suffer from a common defect. Both 
approaches make practice parasitic upon theory and thus fail to recognize that the ethics of any 
form of professional practice is derived from the point or purpose of the activity itself and not 
from some second-order theoretical formulation. In this latter view, the ethics of education is 
derived from an understanding of the fundamental purposes of the practices of education and, 
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thus, what we need first to be an ethical educational practitioner is a theory of education rather 
than a theory of ethics. And if we see education, as described above, as the conservation, 
criticism, and creation of culture, itself seen as an arena of social struggle and choice, then our 
discourse about ethics and education must necessarily be attached to questions of social 
purpose, political power, and public formation. 

This view, of course, is not new. Indeed, one strand of the classical Western tradition, from 
Plato to Rousseau to Dewey, has expressed its philosophical concerns through the categories of 
ethics, education, and politics and in their synthesis offered accounts of the concrete possibilit- 
ies for creating just and enabling human communities. At a time when the possibilities of 
educational purpose beyond the instrumental and technical are under attack, when contempo- 
rary philosophical-ethical theory is, at best, tangentially and abstractly connected to the 
pressing social and moral crises of the day, and when calling something ‘‘political’’ im- 
mediately connotes trickery, manipulation, and power-mongering, the renewal of this tradition 
seems particularly salient. 

As I solicited and reviewed essays for this special topic edition, I specifically asked each 
author to eschew the main varieties of professional ethics and education discourse and 
concentrate instead on developing themes and issues that arise in the nub of the classical 
Western intellectual tradition—that is, questions at the intersection of ethics, politics, and 
education. And, of course, I was interested in essays that took this tradition seriously enough to 
engage it critically. I am happy to say that all of the essays in this special topic edition take up 
this effort in some form. 

The article by J.J. Chambliss which begins this collection argues that questions concerning 
the relationships among ethics, education, and the formation of a just community have been 
central to the development of the classic statements of the Western philosophical tradition. 
Indeed, as Chambliss argues, this tradition has conceived of educational theory, not merely as a 
theory about conduct, but as a theory of conduct itself. In this view, rather than being seen as a 
means to realize some externally defined ends, educational theories are accounts of the various 
‘*doings’’ in which possible ends are discovered in conduct. 

The articles by Thomas F. Green and James Gouinlock focus on ethics in the academic 
community. Green argues that ‘‘professional ethics’ is a redundancy spawned by the failure to 
take the point of professional practice seriously. For Green, the professions are by definition 
and tradition practices developed in response to some fundamental human need whose 
advancement is already a moral aim and thus the need for professional ethics must be seen as a 
symptom of a kind of training which neglects teaching the point of the profession itself. 
Gouinlock takes on the integration of ethics, education, and politics through a consideration of 
the work of John Dewey and focuses the results of this analysis on the issue of academic 
freedom. Gouinlock offers a fresh account of Dewey as a philosopher of virtue and shows how 
Dewey integrated and balanced the forms of virtue experienced in scientific inquiry and 
democratic participation in a theory of the moral life and linked the aims of education to the 
formation and realization of these virtues in conduct. 

One of the central challenges to the mainstream literature in ethics and education has come 
from scholarship on and by women. Nel Noddings builds on her previous work on an ethics of 
caring to show how existing educational and social structures and institutions actively promote 
destructive rivalry and enmity. She turns in the end to a consideration of an alternative 
relational ethics associated with the feminine experience and draws out specific curricular and 
pedagogical implications for transforming classroom content and processes. Jane Roland 
Martin continues this exploration of the connections among gender, ethics, and education 
through a critical comparison of the ideas of William James, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, and 
Maria Montessori. Where James celebrated traditional masculine qualities and sought a way to 
direct them into the service of peace, Gilman and Montessori ground their utopian visions and 
educational theories in the qualities associated with maternal love and the interests of children. 
Martin demonstrates unequivocally that any account of an education for peace, or any 
education for that matter, which fails to consider the interests and experience of women and 
children will be inadequate for its purpose. Madhu Suri Prakash extends this point further by 
arguing that our fundamental ethical responsibility as educators is to promote ways of teaching 
and learning that effectively confront the destructive and inhumane aspects of society. Drawing 
from Freire, Dewey, and recent feminist work, Prakash argues persuasively that issues of war 
and peace, hunger, exploitation, and oppression are not only educationally relevant, but 
imperative for an authentic and liberating ethics of education. 

The final two articles by Jonas F. Soltis and Robert J. Nash focus on ethics and teaching. 
Soltis examines teaching as a form of practice and seeks an account of the virtues central to the 
telos of teaching. After identifying some virtues essential to the practice of good teaching, 
Soltis considers these virtues in relation to three conceptions of teaching operative in current 
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practice, the executive, the therapist, and the liberationist. While each conception has its merits 
and drawbacks, for Soltis the liberationist approach holds the most promise for the continued 
development of the most noble conceptions of education, the educated person, and the good 
society. Nash examines the philosophical and practical issues involved in teaching ethics of 
education. While he finds much of benefit in the applied ethics approach, its over-reliance on 
formalistic modes of thought and analysis limit its bearings on conduct and on the understand- 
ing of issues of educational practice. As a complement to these approaches, Nash develops the 
outlines of a nondiscursive approach to ethics which relies on the cultivation of the moral 
imagination. After an examination of the various elements of imagination and strategies for 
enriching the imaginative aspect of experience, Nash advocates a two-tier model of ethical 
thought designed to be responsive to the whole truth of human life. 

While each of these essays makes a distinctive contribution to the literature in ethics and 
education, I believe taken together they provide an important new beginning for our un- 
derstanding of the connections among our work as educators, our longing for goodness, and our 
struggles for a just and peaceful world. I hope this collection will inspire others to continue to 
explore these connections and to make these understandings manifest in our classrooms, 
communities, and culture. 
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A Necessary Truism: Educational Theories 
Are Theories of Conduct 


J.J. Chambliss 

Graduate School of Education 
Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, NJ 08903 


For some time I have been working on the idea that educational theory is a theory of conduct, 
exploring the idea in various writers from the ancient Greeks to John Dewey.' The discussion in 
that work was taken to be preliminary to the development of eudcational theory, not the 
development of theory itself. The aim was to show, in various ways, that educational theory is a 
theory of conduct, not to work out the terms of an educational theory. In the present essay, I will 
begin with certain essential features of my earlier work, and try to move a little closer toward 
understanding what they mean for developing educational theory. 

The main point of my work so far has been to show that the idea that educational theory is a 
theory of conduct is one from which we cannot escape. In fact, so stated, the idea is a kind of 
truism. If we look at the definition of the verb conduct in the Oxford English Dictionary we 
find: *‘To guide or direct in a certain course of action; to bring to a place, a particular condition 
or situation, a conclusion, etc.; to lead, bring.’’? If we think about what teachers do, we observe 
that they aim to act together with their students to bring about certain conditions. Teaching 
involves courses of action, and teachers attempt to bring students to places where they have not 
been, sometimes saying that they are ‘‘bringing’’ their students ‘‘along.’’ Now to conduct 
ourselves and others is to act, and the first definition of action in the Oxford English Dictionary 
goes as follows: ‘‘The process or condition of acting or doing (in the widest sense), the exertion 
of energy or influence; working, agency, operation.’’” Take conducting as a course of action, 
and acting as a synonym of doing, and we are Jed to this definition of the verb do: *‘To produce, 
make, bring into existence by one’s action.’ * Doing, in this sense, suggests a feature of action 
that takes us beyond certain places, conditions, or situations. If teachers bring students along to 
places where they have not been, something is brought into existence; as examples, a student 
now knows what a proof in geometry is, another has developed a sense of history, another can 
balance equations. In a different sense, students make things; they bring paintings, poetry, 
sculpture into existence. In still another sense, by working together, students learn a shared 
responsibility for their actions; by so doing, what they learn is something now existing which 
did not exist before. Each example of bringing things into existence is an instance of conduct; 
conduct is action; and acting is doing. The instances of conduct in which things are brought into 
existence are examples of what we commonly call education. 

What we are saying, that examples of conduct such as these are examples of education, is so 
obvious that it seems almost unnecessary to mention it, let alone discuss it. If we shift our 
ground and talk about educational theory as distinct from instances of educating, it would be 
difficult to deny the truth of the idea that educational theory is a theory of conduct. Even so, 
familiarity with an idea is one thing; knowing it is another. As Hegel put it, ‘‘What is familiar is 
not known simply because it is familiar. 

We need to recognize, of course, that not everything that ‘*goes on’’ is action, or conduct. To 
observe that movements of water or motions of tree leaves caused by the wind are not learned is 
to say that they are not actions; they are not conduct. Michael Oakeshott makes the point neatly 
in this book, On Human Conduct, in his observation that to recognize what he calls ‘‘a 

‘going-on’ as ‘conduct’ is to acknowledge it to be something that has had to be learned.’’® Only 
what goes on that is learned is part of the action, and to have a theory of action (or conduct) is “4 
have a theory of education. This is the truism from which we cannot escape. 

Aristotle’s observation, ‘‘in doing, the end cannot be other than the act itself,’’? makes us 
aware that there is no end apart from the doing, when we are involved in conduct. The ends we 
seek in conduct are in and of the conduct, and nowhere else. John Dewey’s characterization of 
growth as being an end rather than having an end’ is true to Aristotle’s observation about doing. 
For both Aristotle and Dewey, the attempt to find ends of conduct outside of the activity of 
conduct either fails to recognize, or refuses to accept, the nature of conduct itself. Whether ends 
outside of conduct are alleged to come from the voice of God, from Reason, or from the 
findings of science, they can serve as ends of conduct only insofar as those taking action strive 
to make them function in conduct, whatever their source. An important consideration that 
emerges in the work of the writers in my study is an emphasis on the sense in which educational 
theory is a theory of conduct, not a theory about conduct. There are some who claim that ends of 
education come from sources outside of conduct, and write as if educational theory is about 
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conduct; yet ultimately they too face the necessity in things which requires them to work with 
ends that are of conduct. 

This necessity stands out in the writings of Plato, for example, whose philosophers seek an 
eternal and changeless Virtue-in-Itself, or Form of the Good, standing in-itself outside of any 
particular examples of action. Yet Plato does not show us any Forms of that kind; what he does 
show us, instead, are human beings struggling to gain virtue; what they gain is more conduct, 
conduct whose quality is different from that with which they set out. They bring themselves 
along to places where they had not been; yet the places remain in and of conduct; in their actions 
are the ends they strive for as well as the ends they gain. In their actions they find themselves as 
well as the places to which they bring themselves. This is the necessity in things which forces 
Plato to dramatize philosophers’ quests for Virtue-in-Itself as activities by which and in which 
they educate themselves. 

John Locke is another example of a seeker after self-evident principles in morality; in An 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Locke expressed the belief that a demonstrative 
science of morality, analogous to what had been achieved in mathematics, was a possibility. 
Yet Locke does not write such a science. What he does best, in this writings on education, 
government, ethics, and other subject matters of conduct, is to show us the wisdom of 
common-sense judgments based on probability rather than on certainty. Indeed, writing in his 
journal, Locke once cast doubt on his own idea that morality is capable of becoming a 
demonstrative science, writing of the ‘‘various and unknown humours, interests and capacities 
of men,’’’ which get in the way of managing public and private affairs. While yearning for a 
demonstrative science of morality, Locke works on in the midst of men’s ‘‘unknown humours, 
interests and capacities,’’ striving for conduct whose judgments exhibit greater probability, yet 
never gaining the certainty that comes with demonstrative knowledge. 

The examples of Plato and Locke show us something of the necessity in which the nature of 
conduct places us. For in the end, both Plato and Locke do what Aristotle says we must do: 
begin with ‘‘what is known to us’’ rather than with ‘‘what is knowable in itself,”’'° and strive to 
make our ‘“‘knowns’’ work to bring about a better community of human beings. Again, our 
strivings are of what we do, and are unable to bring ends into existence that are merely about 
what we do. When Aristotle says that it is ‘“experience of life and conduct . . . that supply the 
premises and subject matter’’'' of what we do, we understand why Plato did not find 
Virtue-in-Itself, and why Locke did not work out a demonstrative science of action. 

Ultimately, then, writers like Aristotle and Dewey are joined by writers like Plato and Locke 
in their portrayals of human conduct. None of them can get away from the fact that what is 
probable, uncertain, and incomplete cannot be completely overcome in conduct; the most we 
may succeed in doing is to ameliorate certain of their features in order to make their probability 
higher, to lessen their uncertainty and their incompleteness. In a sense, to do this is the aim of 
education, a modest aim, yet sensitive to the recalcitrance of reality and to the possibilities of 
human conduct coping with that reality. 

Our philosophies of conduct would stand firmly against those forms of scientism which treat 
conclusions reached in the study of human behavior as if they are the principles which should be 
followed in determining conduct. As an example, the tendency to claim that human beings 
develop morally by stages is one thing; to give the stages names or numbers and to expect 
students to behave according to the requirements of the names and numbers is another thing. It 
is a failure to recognize that education is a possibility of action rather than an applied science. 
Our philosophies of conduct would stand against the idea that scores on the Graduate Record 
Examination should determine who is to be educated. To give determinative weight to such 
scores is to suppose that one measure out of the experience of a human being is entitled to speak 
for the individual’s educational possibilities. But possibilities in conduct are made of the 
measured and the immeasurable, the certain and the uncertain, the rational and the irrational; 
thus human conduct resists efforts to determine itself only in terms of the measured, the certain, 
and the rational, which can only be a part of conduct, not all of it. While the measured, the 
certain, the rational, are dimensions of conduct which educate us, they do not work apart from 
the immeasurable, the uncertain, and the irrational, which educate us also. 

Recognition of the immeasurable, uncertain, and irrational in conduct is not to ignore the 
findings of science, the conventional wisdom, and the quantitative measures we have to work 
with. Indeed, our philosophies of conduct attempt to determine the place of what we know in 
our efforts to educate ourselves. Dewey puts the point this way: ‘*Scientific findings are of 
practical utility, and the situation is wrongly interpreted when it is used to disparage the value of 
science in the art of education. What it militates against is the transformation of scientific 
findings into rules of action.’’'? What is in question is the meaning of the findings in the context 
of education; whatever their value as findings in the sciences from which they come, their value 
is hypothetical so far as education goes. Ultimately, the meaning of one’s verbal score on the 
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Graduate Record Examination is to be found out in graduate studies. Several of our philosoph- 
ers of conduct, like Dewey, exhibit a sensitivity to the unfinished character of conduct, to the 
unknown meanings of its sources. Aristotle, beginning his investigations with ‘‘what is known 
to us,’” has already been mentioned; whether these knowns will enable us to reach ‘‘what is 
knowable in itself’’ is an empirical question, not answerable at the beginning (and, perhaps, not 
answerable at the end of the investigation). For Cicero, the art of oratory is concerned with what 
is shared by human beings, ‘‘with the common practice, custom, and speech of mankind.’’'? In 
the language of the ancient orators, what is shared are ‘‘commonplaces;”’ they are ‘‘common’’ 
in the sense that they are the ‘‘places’’ in ethical and political conduct around which human 
beings with shared experience gather, and ‘‘among which every line of argument might be 
found.’’'* Commonplaces stand for a sense of what the community has brought to pass in its 
history. They are the places with which the oratory must begin; they are the counterpoint of 
Aristotle’s beginnings, what is known to us. And Cicero does not know the fate of his oration 
when he begins; what the commonplaces will become in the course of an oration is not known to 
us. Like Aristotle’s investigator, Cicero’s orator works in the midst of uncertainty, knowing 
that the outcome is in doubt. ‘‘The better the orator, the more profoundly is he frightened of the 
difficulty of speaking, and of the doubtful fate of a speech, and of the anticipation of an 
audience,’’'> is the way Cicero puts it. 

Like Aristotle and Cicero, Giambattista Vico emphasizes the probabilistic character of 
conduct, the unpredictability and uncertainty in human behavior. He argued that ‘‘it is an error 
to apply to the prudent conduct of life the abstract criterion of reasoning that obtains in the 
domain of [natural] science.’’'® Vico insisted that ‘young people are to be educated in 
common sense.’’'’ For acquiring common sense, the student needs to employ the art of topics, 
by which we find ‘‘middle terms,”’ the likely or probable explanation that comes from studying 
both sides of a question. ‘‘Let him not spurn reasons that wear a semblance of probability and 
verisimilitude,’’'® say Vico. In affairs of conduct, it is common sense that is needed, not the 
precision of geometry or natural science. The sense of the matter to which one is subjected is 
what is common. To make sense of a subject matter is to find a common ground on which stand 
teacher and learner, past and present, a ground on which we see similar things together. As 
Vico puts it, ““Common sense arises from perceptions based on verisimilitude.’’'? Vico’s art of 
inventing arguments is the orator’s way of searching for probable explanations, a way of 
bringing alive and articulating the sense that is common to orator and listeners. As in Cicero’s 
commonplaces, and in what is known to us in Aristotle, the common sense has to grow out of 
and be expressed through experience had in common by orator and listeners, lived by them. 
Human nature ‘‘is difficult to determine;’’ ‘‘the art of seemly conduct in life’’ is ‘‘the most 
difficult of all arts,”’*° Vico holds. He believed that conduct should be protected from the 
intrusions of those who attempt to apply mathematical or scientific method; “‘satisfied with 
abstract truth alone, and not being gifted with common sense, unused to follow probability ,’’*! 
is the way Vico characterizes them. 

Scientific findings, as discussed by Dewey, ‘‘what is known to us”’ in Aristotle, Cicero’s 
commonplaces, Vico’s topics, each in its own way, must find its way in conduct; what these 
sources mean has to be found out in specific actions, and is not known prior to the action in 
which they are engaged. They are possibilities for experience, their meaning undetermined 
prior to their functioning in experience. In speaking of the value to teachers of quantitative 
elements in experience, Dewey writes, ‘‘quality of activity and of consequence is more 
important. . . than any quantitative element. . . Even if it be true that everything which exists 
can be measured—if only we knew how—that which does not exist cannot be measured.’’? 
And what does not exist are possibilities to be actualized. Possibilities, Dewey goes on, are not 
only different from, but more important than, what has been realized: ‘*What already exists by 
way of native endowment and past achievement is subordinate to what it may become. 
Possibilities are more important than what already exists, and knowledge of the latter counts 
only in its bearing upon possibilities.’’” 

Dewey long argued that thinking requires us to consider ideas as working hypotheses; we 
may think of them as possibilities; to do so is to acknowledge that the consequences of pursuing 
them are not known. And even if particular consequences do come about, they are con- 
sequences of particular courses of action, and no other. Thus in the working to gain con- 
sequences, we may think of our actions as consequencing rather than necessarily as con- 
sequential. Consequences as particular outcomes attaining the status of ‘‘scientific findings”’ 
| not be the result. We may engage in doing things that do not get done. 

o be educated is to learn to conduct ourselves artfully, mindful of what we know and lured 
on by unfulfilled possibilities. We see that such learning is a way of living which includes, but 
is more than, a way of schooling. Little wonder, then, that the idea that education in general, 
and schooling in particular, should take their point of departure from certain ways of living. 
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This idea appears again and again in the writings of our philosophers of conduct. As one 
example, Dewey writes ‘‘of getting us away from an unduly scholastic and formal notion of 
education. Schools, are, indeed, one important method of transition which forms the disposi- 
tions of the immature; but it is only one means, and, compared with other agencies, a relatively 
superficial means.’’** And not only is school a part of the educational life of a society; out of the 
questions raised concerning the conduct of that life philosophic questions have arisen. The 
origins of philosophic questions in ancient Greek culture have been studied extensively by 
Werner Jaeger in his Paideia. There he criticizes the nineteenth-century historian of philosophy 
Theodor Gomperz for writing as if Plato’s discussions of education in the Republic were ‘‘only 
a pretext making it possible for Plato to discuss at length all sorts of problems in the fields of 
mythology, religion, music, poetry. and gymnastics.’’*> Jaeger goes on to say, ‘‘In reality this 
interpretation reverses the true relation. . . . The essence ofPlato’s paideia requires all the 
elements enumerated by Gomperz, and it was impossible to make it clear without dealing with 
them in a philosophical way. Paideia is not a mere external link that keeps the work [Republic] 
together; it constitutes its true inner unity.’’*° In another passage, Jaeger chides those 
nineteenth-century writers who ‘‘had come to despise all ‘pedagogy’ so arrogantly that they 
forgot their own origins.’’“’ Dewey earlier had made the same point as Jaeger, observing: *‘It is 
suggestive that European Philosophy originated (among the Athenians) under the direct 
pressure of educational questions.’’“” Dewey’s general proposition relating education and 
philosophy, corroborated by our philosophies of conduct, is: ‘‘Education is the laboratory in 
which philosophic distinctions become concrete and are tested.’’”? Each philosophy of conduct 
shows us the inevitability of the fact that education, in its largest sense, just is that conduct and 
insists that any theory of education has to be a theory of conduct of some kind. Whether the 
particular dimension of conduct be called politics, education itself, mythology, or poetry, that 
dimension in some sense is capable of educating us. When Jaeger writes that ‘‘Socrates’ 
politics are ‘looking after one’s soul,’ ’’*° he emphasizes the social dimension of conduct found 
to be important in the work of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Vico, Rousseau, and Dewey. 

We now see that it is misleading to think about a theory of conduct as if it is the counterpart of 
a theorem in geometry where the proof comes, once certain givens are taken as unproved 
premises of proof. Nor is a theory of conduct like a theory in physical science where we attempt 
to show that the existence of certain conditions means that certain other conditions will follow. 
Examples taken from our writers show us that conduct must be thought of in other ways. For 
Quintilian, a theory of conduct would be somewhat like a theory of dance, as he argued that an 
oration is more like a dance than a painting. Thinking about conduct is thinking about the 
possible kinds of activities by which we strive to bring about happiness in a community of a 
certain kind, as Aristotle thought. By thinking of the ways through which human beings 
attempt to alter their institutions, we find that they are changing themselves, literally making 
their own nature, as Vico claims. Rousseau tries to understand original human nature, and 
imagines what we were in our original nature by writing a story in which the layers we have 
taken on get in the way of understanding what we are like under the layers; yet the layers are all 
we have, and by making them we make ourselves, and our original nature must have been made 
by us also. In Dewey’s idea of growth, we are part of the existing conditions which must be 
ameliorated if growth is to take place. What all of these have in common is no certainty about 
the quality of the dance performed; no assurance that a better community will be brought into 
existence; no certainty that we have made institutions in whose midst we now live according to 
our heart’s desire; no good reasons for believing that there existed an original nature that was 
‘*good;’’ no promise of growing in ways that exhibit a social life vibrant in shared meanings. At 
best, certain manifestations of the probable, the uncertain, the incomplete may be ameliorated 
in our efforts to educate ourselves. And, what is just as important, we may learn to resist the 
temptations put before us by those who claim certainty, who aim for completeness, who want to 
fix conduct by assertions that objective standards for it exist somewhere; in reason, in the 
findings of science, or in the voice of God. 

The ends we seek in conduct, the places to which we try to conduct ourselves, are not now 
actual, but the idea that they are possibilities of action means that their actualization can take 
place only in action. Thus such ends and places cannot transcend experience as such; they can 
only transcend present experience. While our yearning for them is in the present, gaining the 
ends and getting to the places can take place only in future action. The fact that they are 
possibilities of experience is the very condition which makes growth possible, and makes the 
end of doing be the act itself, as Aristotle says. Our present yearning has a nature of its own, yet 
we yearn for a different nature; only in this difference can we find growth. Yearning itself is a 
part of the growing, and in the nature of what grows we work out the destiny of our yearning. 

The idea that there are political theories, social theories, ethical theories, and the like, is well 
established. And so it seems natural to write of educational theory. That is, the point seems to 
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be that if we can name a kind of activity, we can write a theory about it. Yet to give an activity a 
name is one thing; to act as though the activity in fact is singular is another. Surely education 
has many features, as our discussion of conduct has shown. It is an undertaking in which a 
plurality of sources are taken; and it is an undertaking in which a plurality of possibilities are 
sought. Thus to imagine what education as conduct is, is to call for a plurality of theories, 
perhaps as numerous as the possibilities themselves. We may talk about an educational theory; 
but when we attempt to do education we must involve ourselves in all sorts of theories. Each 
way of doing requires an account of what we aim to do. To work on educational theory, then, is 
to develop a plurality of ideas of things to do. 

Charles Peirce wrote as if the essential character of a person is now unknown, and can be 
characterized as an idea: **A general idea, living and conscious now, it is already determinative 
of acts in the future to an extent to which it is not now conscious.’’*' He goes on, characterizing 
the potentialities of growth in a way which our philosophies of experience acknowledge: ‘‘This 
reference to the future is an essential element of personality. Were the ends of a person already 
explicit, there would be no room for development, for growth, for life; and consequently there 
would be no personality.’’*? He writes, elsewhere, of the characteristics of a person in this way: 
‘*A person is only a particular kind of general idea...every general idea has the unified living 
feeling of a person.’’** This is so intimately connected with the ideas of our philosophers of 
conduct that we are compelled to quote Peirce’s remarks about the essential nature of an idea: 
“*Suppose . . . that I have an idea that interests me. It is my creation. Itis my creature. . . itisa 
little person. I love it; and I will sink myself in perfecting it.’’** The inescapability of joining in 
an attempt to think of an idea as a person, while a person is characterized as an idea, dramatizes 
the necessity of conduct as the context in which persons and ideas strive to articulate the kinds 
of experiences that attempt to bring life to ideas and ideas to persons. 

Peirce’s notion that we should treat ideas as ‘‘little persons’’ points to a necessity in conduct 
from which we cannot escape; we don’t know how ideas will turn out prior to working with 
them. Ideas are tender and tough; kind and mean-hearted; thoughtful and inconsiderate; and all 
sorts of other ways. Yet we do not know their destiny when they are ideas; and in nurturing 
them they may become larger or remain little. 

We must acknowledge the plurality of ‘‘what is known to us,’’ the beginnings of our 
educational theories, as well as our possibilities, the possible endings of conduct by which we 
bring ourselves and others along. When we do, we will move away from the presumption that 
there is an educational theory, and work to determine theories as numerous as the dimensions of 
conduct that we acknowledge, with destinies as uncertain as those of the ‘‘little persons’’ we 
know. In doing so, we aim to give substance to the idea that educational theories are theories of 
conduct, and we will let the idea be a necessary truism. 
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Insofar as there is some order to these remarks—that is, some order beyond a mere list of 
observations—that order is framed by the title. I wish to discuss ethics in the academic 
community by offering some observations on seeing the point of it and secondly on knowing 
the risks of it. 

On seeing the point: In the past twenty years or so I have been privileged to work among a 
good many persons in what seems to me rather lofty executive positions in government, 
universities and in business. And I have noted that among these acquaintances there are some 
whose sense of courtesy apparently demands that if they arrive at a meeting late, they should 
make up for the offense by leaving early. And being persons of both courtesy and justice, they 
apparently aspire to make the remedy proportional to the offense. The result is that the later they 
arrive the earlier they apparently feel impelled to leave until finally, adhering to this rule of 
justice, they should end by leaving before they come, or in short, by not coming at all. 

Now I believe that we should be indulgent, even charitable, toward such persons. Typically, 
they are terribly busy, torn in their loyalties, faced with difficulties in managing their time, 
often of necessity having to spend hours and days on matters they would prefer to leave alone, 
having to make the pretense of attending carefully to many proposed alternatives for action 
even when they know that only a few exist. 

But what is it that leads to this peculiar moral chemistry by which virtue turns to vice and care 
is changed to neglect? I suggest it is a problem that we all face. The trouble is that we do not see 
it nearly as clearly in our own case as we do in persons of high position. I do not mean to 
complain about such behavior. This way of acting, for all | know, may be a necessary 
consequence of executive position. It may be a consequence, but it cannot be the point. This 
chemistry, turning gold into lead, stems, I suggest, from a simple failure to see the point of 
administration, or seeing it, then failing to keep the point in view. 

In the early books of Plato’s Republic, Socrates is portrayed as urging a similar point upon 
Thrasymachus. It was Thrasymachus, you will recall, who argued that justice is the interest of 
the stronger. He apparently believed that because rulers have power and thus can (and possibly 
do) advance their own interests, therefore, advancing their own interests must be the essential 
point of ruling. But this, thought Socrates, is the confusion of two arts. And so, in counter- 
argument he pointed to a frequent failure noted even today among physicians who easily 
confuse the arts of healing and the arts of gain, and who by such perversion fail to see the point 
of their practice. 

All these are versions of the fallacy of displacement or what we might call the fallacy of the 
forgotten point. We indulge it in a thousand ways. For example, no doubt friends are useful, but 
their use cannot be the point of friendship. Indeed, use your friends and you will have none; 
pick your friends for their utility and you will lose whatever friends you have. Seeing the point 
is crucial to our sense of ethics, especially in the university. 

Suppose we teach budding journalists how to market their skills, how to sell their work to 
magazines and other publishers, but teach them nothing about the history of the printed page, 
the function of communication or how fragile are the institutions of free speech. We teach them 
about libel laws but not why they matter—in other words, we teach them the skill but not the 
point of the skill. Suppose we teach students of public administration the problems of budgeting 
and planning, but not that budgeting is our principal means of making values concrete and 
distributing such public goods of the human community as security and health and recreation. 
In short, suppose once again we teach them the skill but not the point. Suppose we teach 
teachers that no subject is more valuable than any other, that they must attend not only to ‘‘the 
cognitive’’ but to ‘‘the affective’’—as though the two were ever separated except in matters 
totally trivial. What counts, we say to budding teachers, is learning to learn, not coming to 
know, and knowing one thing is no more important than knowing another. Thus again, we 
teach the skills of teaching, but not the point. 

These suppositions do not describe a kind of education that simply needs to be completed by 
a course in ethics or values or the dilemmas of choice. Rather, they typify the paradigm of what 
we mean by bad education, the kind that converts literature into a technical craft, public service 
into management and education into manipulation. This is education that is socially disastrous 
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because it is not educationally serious. This is education without the educational point. As my 
former colleague, Paul Dietl, once wrote: ‘‘If all we get are students who perform according to 
rules, students who do not see the point of what they are doing, then we will not have all we 
want anymore than we will if we get students who are civil to one another but do not see the 
good of it at all—no love, no anger, no pride, no shame.’’ If we find it necessary, for some 
reason, to provide special courses in ethics for engineers, that is probably due less to our failure 
to teach ethics than to our failure to teach engineering. We teach them to possess the technique, 
but not how to become possessed by the point of the practice. Another case of the fallacy of 
displacement. 

Right now something called ‘‘professional ethics’’ is a growth industry in the academic 
world. For many, mostly those in the humanities, it often seems the only expanding business in 
town. Yet, why do we fail to hear the monumental redundancy implicit in the very phrase 
‘‘professional ethics?’’ Why do we fail to see that by the term ‘‘profession’’ we refer to a kind 
of practice that is already a moral enterprise? 

In their socia! organization, professions are associations with a collegial structure. They are 
governed by their members. But by what kinds of norms do their members govern? Professions 
are also typically gatherings of experts. But it cannot be from ‘‘the knowledge base”’ that strong 
norms of moral force emerge within the collegial order. The technical norms of practice can at 
best produce a kind of technical competence, the sort of competence that I have already referred 
to as knowing the skill but not the point. 

If they are to be moral associations, then the norms must be derived from a third feature of 
professions, namely that they are always practices in response to some fundamental human 
need or social good whose advancement is already a moral aim. The paradigmatic professions 
of medicine, nursing, law, and the priesthood answer to the basic needs for a human response to 
pain and pathology, to the search for health, the need for justice and the maintenance of social 
order, and for meaning at the major events of life—birth, death, and all the joinings and 
partings of human beings. The professions, in short, are practices related to the central life 
giving, life sustaining and life fulfilling events of human existence. They are bounded only by 
natality, plurality, and death. That is why we can speak easily of these as professions and 
cannot speak so easily of hula-hooping and making book in the same way. These latter may be 
ways of earning a living, and so in a loose way of speaking, they may even produce careers. But 
no one with even a shred of historical consciousness could speak of them as callings or even 
vocations. 

Thus, if we seek to induct persons into a profession by giving them command of the relevant 
expertise, and if at the same time we neglect to teach them the point of the practice, then surely 
it will become necessary to offer instruction in professional ethics—even non-professional 
ethics. But that need will arise from our failure to teach the point of the profession, not from our 
failure to teach ethics. 

Seeing the point is a first step in grasping the ethics of academic life. It may even be the last. 
But in any case, keeping the point in mind is difficult. Academics, the same as executives, are 
likely to misplace the point. Where do our loyalties lie? Which are more to the point than 
others—is it the Department, the School, our students, the guild, the discipline itself, our 
particular university, or the institution of the University writ large? Knowing that we must see 
the point takes us some distance in seeing what ethics in the academic institution might be 
about. Unfortunately, however, merely knowing it does not help us much in actually seeing the 
point. I would suggest to you that the point of our practice will be discovered in all of these 
loyalties, but not in any one taken individually. To make that plain, however, I must turn to the 
second of my points—knowing the risks. 

Knowing the risks: Talk about scholarship, like free advice, is worth about as much as you 
pay for it. It is probably also futile. Nobody will be persuaded to join the scholarly procession 
by any number of homilies or persuasive arguments. Still, scholarship, for some of us is a 
consuming passion. It defines not a little but a lot of life. It is what gives life its form and order. 
It is the practice of the scholar’s discipline that puts a certain stamp upon his or her life. And it 
does so in the same way and in the same sense as practicing the discipline of his order gives 
distinctive shape to the life of the monk. 

To describe the scholarly disposition is difficult, and to argue about its elements is probably 
fruitless. Nonetheless, it is always the Professor’s cherished hope that, if one has a care for 
scholarship, then merely by doing it, students will catch the spirit. They may become infected 
by its charms, and therefore come to relish the joys and pleasures as well as the pains, and 
disappointments, and the risks of the scholarly disposition. 

And perhaps that is the way to describe the scholarly temperament—as an infection, a 
peculiar and special kind of disease. I call it ‘‘special’’ because it is the only disease I know in 
which there is health. And I call it a disease because it is the only kind of health I know that 
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heightens the risks of human sin. I am quite convinced that the infection is communicable. But I 
am equally convinced that no one of us really knows how the virus, if that’s what it is, is spread. 
No doubt, it is caught in the most improbable ways, by the most improbable persons, in most 
unlikely places. 

Allow me a brief allusion that may help expose the oddity of this affliction. In the Prologue to 
The Canterbury Tales, we are introduced to an Oxford scholar, too thin, too pale, too 
near-sighted, and always with his bag of books at hand. Chaucer says of him simply, ‘‘He 
would gladly teach and gladly learn.’’ And in that single sentence, it has always seemed to me ; 
Chaucer reveals the fundamental ethic of the scholar and the central morality of the university. 
**He would gladly teach and gladly learn.’’ In other words, if there is someone who has a 
question and wants, really wants, to know, and if there is another who knows or thinks he 
knows, then the first has a right to ask the second, and the second has a duty to listen to the 
question. And if the second had a duty to listen, then she has also a right that the first should 
tarry and attend to the answer. 

In this description there is presupposed, in other words, an entire network of rights and 
duties. We could do worse than to observe them. For wherever that fabric of rights and duties 
becomes incarnate, there emerges a peculiar kind of community, a community in which people 
offer one another questions and answers and in which they observe the constraints of civility 
that are imposed by the obligation to tarry and to listen. I remind you, in more than a mere aside, 
that to tarry and to listen, to listen and to hear, requires for many persons more courage than 
would be required to rescue a drowning person from the river or a child from a burning house. 

There is required here a kind of bravery, a kind of patience and forbearance, and a risk that 
‘cuts deeply into one’s soul. It means simply that one is led, from time to time to change one’s 
mind. But this is not your casual and easy change of mind as in ‘‘I changed my mind and went to 
'the movies instead of to the library.’ To change your mind. To undergo a change of mind. To 
ihave a change of mind. Repeat the phrase a few times in these different forms and the literal 
meaning begins to impress itself upon our consciousness. We see the radical sense in which it 
‘can happen and in which to undertake such change requires a special kind of courage. In Greek 
'the word is metanoia. It can be translated ‘‘to change one’s mind.’’ But this is also the term 
used to refer to conversion, a kind of radical turning around. In the religious and popular 
language of religious sects, to change one’s mind is to be born anew. That is no small matter. 

In the larger economy of human affairs it is not a serious matter to fess up and admit we were 
wrong, but nonetheless, this is a confession that for academics is particularly painful. To tarry 
and to listen requires a certain courage, the courage to change you mind. But we also know how 
to evade those demands. There are some professors, I am sorry to report, who by still another 
kind of alchemy, transform their mistakes into duties. Having started down the wrong road, 
they think it a badge of character to continue; they accuse themselves of error before the bar of 
their inner selves but before the bar of the outer world, they excuse themselves with the aim that 
if at the start of their unwisdom they could be called imprudent, then nonetheless in its 

|prosecution they may be praised as consistent. Consistency, after all, is a rational and, 
\therefore, an academic virtue. Falling into this pattern is a polished technique by which, in the 
iname of duty, we are able to escape the need to change our minds. 

If you find this failing in your teachers, then treat them kindly, for it will not take much 
jinspection to find it in yourself. The fact is that when we professors enter into arguments we can 
never be certain whether our deepest desire is to personally prevail over our students and 
‘colleagues or whether it is that the truth should become evident and prevail over us all. Which it 
is, we can never really know. But on the one side of this dilemma there is health and on the other 
.a kind of overweening pride. 

The stand-up comic can bear the pain of missing the punch line because there is always 
another one-liner, another story, another audience. So the embarrassment of the error, though 
quickly and openly exposed, is also quickly overcome. But think of the scholar whose errors 
are set down in print and then preserved in libraries so that people can review them and 
reinforce their own sense of wisdom by their ability to note the faults of even the greatest minds. 
No doubt, for the student there is comfort in the idea that with sufficient digging in the stacks 
one can rise above one’s teachers. But this can be a terror to the serious scholar who in going to 
print needs another kind of courage to run a special kind of risk. In going to print we send forth 
our children, as it were, to be inspected, ignored, forsaken, and subject to who knows what 
kind of misunderstanding and abuse. 

‘*Attack my ideas and you attack me.’’ The dictum frames a serious error, a profound 
misunderstanding. It states a risk. If 1 do not know the risk, I will not change my mind, I will not 
muster the forbearance to listen, and the conversation of teaching will be polluted, the 
community of scholars reduced to rubble. The point of it all will once again be displaced, this 
time by an arrogant kind of self-love. The better wisdom is to say ‘“Go ahead, attack my ideas; 
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you do not attack me.’’ “‘That’s easy for you to say,’’ you say. I demur. It is not easy to say, and 
it is very hard to do. 

But there is another kind of truth in Chaucer’s description of the Oxford Scholar. ‘‘He would 
gladly teach and gladly learn.’’ There is this certainty, it seems to me, that when human beings 
learn, especially when they come to comprehend the deeper meaning of some truth that changes 
things, that organizes experience, then however trivial the learning may seem from some other 
perspective, it is always an experience that borders on hilarity. To come upon just the right 
phrase to express your meaning, to see what others have not seen, to discover just the right 
question, to apply in just the right way the new technique-. in all of these experiences, the 
normal human reaction is to laugh. It is to laugh the laughter that lies just this side of sheer bliss. 
It is a different and deeper laughter than any the comic can provoke. In short, learning, when it 
counts, is the time when human beings are most happy, most profoundly happy. I believe it is 
this empirical human certainty that Aristotle had in mind when he claimed that the highest form 
of eudaimonia is to be found in the exercise of theoretical reason. Perhaps that is the deeper 
import that we ought to find in the fact that the Greek word for leisure, schola, is the word from 
which ‘‘school’’ comes. Granted the time, what else would a human being do except learn? 
Learning is simply what human beings are made for. And that, I suspect, is also why there are 
those of us who find in it the presiding quest of life. It is sometimes expressed as the love of 
truth. But it is a quite ordinary experience accessible to everyone if they will muster the courage 
and forbearance needed to ask, to attend, and to follow where the quest may lead. 

No one can guarantee that you will have that experience, though practically everyone has it at 
some time. Whether they ever have it in school is another question. But having it may be about 
as close as we can come to understanding the point of it all. Having it is what makes the risks 
bearable. If you have that experience then you will be infected. And from that infection will 
develop a disease, and from that disease is no retreat, only a kind of recovery, a kind of health. 

Allow me a final point on this matter of knowing the risks and their relation to seeing the 
point. Scholars may sometimes possess less courage and forbearance than their calling would 
require. But if they fall short in this, they are, it seems to me, likely to make up for that lack by a 
larger than ordinary share of vanity and pride. | am reminded of the epitaph of a famous writer. 


Here lies Hillaire Beloc 

May it be said 

‘Though his sins were scarlet 
His books were read’’ 


That the offspring of the scholar’s creative powers should be sent into the world to be abused 
and subject to all manner of inspection by strangers who do not share the author’s passionate 
love for them—well, that is risk enough. But there is a worse fate. It is simply that those 
creative acts will be ignored. As one who has written from time to time, one who loves not 
writing but having written, I can assure you that there is no larger vanity, no greater salve to the 
pride than to receive a word of praise from a reader, even when the reader offers that praise out 
of some thorough misunderstanding. I cannot account for this pleasure. I only call it to your 
attention. Here again if you find this trait among the academic tribe, I urge you to treat it with 
kindness and understanding, for surely with a little inspection you will find it in yourself as 
well. 

In conclusion, I have said that ethics in the academic community is mostly derived from 
seeing the point and knowing the risks. What this means is that beneath those robes which 
engulf the academic procession on liturgical occasions, you will find ordinary persons who are 
afflicted with a disease, on the one hand, a love of truth, and on the other hand, a vastly 
enlarged susceptibility to the failings that are found in most other human beings including the 
fatal flaw of submitting to the fallacies of displacement. Still, seeing the point of it and knowing 
the risks of it—that it seems to me is about where the ethics of the academic community will be 
discovered. 


Notes 


' Originally prepared for a seminar of graduate students and faculty members at Duke University, 
February 1986. 

? Strict adherence to the standards of exegesis will suggest that this is an impermissible reading of the 
actual text. Still, it is a reading useful to make a point. Consistent with his earthy language and delightful 
sense of humor. Chaucer would probably have us believe simply that this Oxford scholar ‘*‘would gladly 
make a buck.”’ 
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The nature of the integration of education, ethics, and politics in the philosophy of John 
Dewey is still not well understood. To appreciate his ideas on this topic is more than an exercise 
in scholarship, because his philosophy is of the greatest pertinence to our current reflections— 
among them, our concerns regarding academic freedom. 

In Dewey’s view, the fundamental responsibility of education is the formation of certain 
virtues, and these virtues—rather than any particular items of knowledge or any particular 
ethical doctrines—are fundamental in democratic life. For Dewey, moreover, democratic life 
is the preferred version of the moral life. The role of virtue in Dewey’s philosophy of education 
and moral philosophy is hardly recognized; yet these virtues (or habits, or attitudes, as he 
alternately calls them) constitute the core of the moral life, as he conceives it. 

Dewey’s moral thought is widely identified with two themes, and they do not appear to be 
obviously compatible with each other. First, he argues that ethics must become in some sense 
scientific. Second, he advocates democracy as a way of life. If solving a morally problematic 
situation is like solving a problem of scientific inquiry, then, presumably, the determination of 
action is nothing less than the application of familiar experimental procedures. According to 
this scenario, our conclusion of what is good or right would be determined by scientific 
method. In such a case, the moral quality of an act could not be regarded as a matter of opinion 
or preference. If, on the other hand, moral quality is judged by means of democratic pro- 
cedures, the outcome of the process might be highly indeterminate, perhaps even mindless or 
corrupt, and could well be contrary to the scientific conclusion. According to such assump- 
tions, Dewey’s philosophy is incoherent, but these are not his assumptions. When we have a 
minimal sense of how science is to be used in the moral life, and when we likewise have a sense 
of what it means to be democratic, the appearance of incoherence will disappear. At the same 
time, we will have a much richer idea of the aims of education. I will conclude this essay by 
applying this enriched notion to the issue of academic freedom, a condition cherished by 
Dewey and once honored by American universities. ! 

Scientific inquiry is stimulated by various problematic conditions. Perhaps phenomena are 
observed that are not explained by the existing body of knowledge, or perhaps experimentation 
has produced observations that seem to be incompatible with existing theories. It may be that 
apparently irreconcilable theories are equally functional in the prediction and control of events; 
and so on. In such cases, the relevant scientific community seeks to formulate and test new 
hypotheses in the hope that the problematic experiences can be derived from coherent assump- 
tions. Dewey was especially impressed by inquiry that contrives hypotheses whose test 
requires the introduction of hitherto unexampled relationships between natural processes. This 
is the aggressive and creative way of discovering the potentialities of nature. 

Hypotheses prescribe a definite course of conduct for the experimenter. He or she must 
introduce carefully defined and controlled variables and must manipulate them as specified in 
the hypothesis at issue. Thus it is that ideas, as Dewey called them, direct conduct; and if the 
idea is true, it will direct us in such a way that we may deliberately produce a predictable 
outcome. That is, certain experiences issue from the conduct prescribed by the hypothesis, and 
they are taken to verify or disconfirm the hypothesis in some measure. 

Dewey was much impressed by the fact that scientific inquiry and verification is a social 
activity. Only when hypotheses are put to the test, verified, qualified, or rejected by a 
community of investigators may we have confidence in the results of the process. The isolated, 
individual, mind is impotent in science. And just as the individual mind, as such, is not 
competent in science, neither is it in moral deliberation. If we do not rely upon the unaided 
reason of the individual in addressing problematic situations in science, why should we do so in 
moral situations? At least in Dewey’s estimate, moral deliberation should be a form of 
collective deliberation. 

Up to a point, inquiry in moral situations would not be otherwise than in science. There are 
obstacles, uncertainties, or conflicts that impede ongoing activ'ty. and the persons engaged in 
the situation must look for a way to address them. If they were conilicts in Central America, the 
Middle East, or South Africa, we must be aware of the nature of all the conditions in these 
places. Just as a hypothesis concerning the remedy for a disease will be futile if relevant data are 
ignored, plans for social peace will be equally futile if the dynamics of the cases at issue are not 
identified or understood. 
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Creativity in the formation of hypotheses is as crucial in one type of case as in the other. The 
inquirer might suppose that a hitherto unexampled combination of agents would end the 
malignancy—whether it be biological or social. One final point here: Scientists must give many 
assumptions a presumptive and deserved credence in their investigations, but no scientist will 
consider any item in the body of knowledge in their field to be beyond challenge. In the same 
manner, the experimental moral inquirer will rely on highly valued moral convictions, but in 
specific moral situations he or she will not take any proposed policy or principle to be 
invulnerable to qualification. 

Let us suppose that the behavior described in the preceding paragraphs exhausts the meaning 
of being ‘‘scientific.’’ Everyone might agree that inquiry guided by these principles would be 
enormously useful in moral situations, but they would also agree that employment of these 
principles would not in itself be sufficient to bring an end to many moral perplexities and 
controversies. Persons engaged in a common moral conflict and inquiry might agree that a 
certain reconstruction of their situation would bring about the consequences predicted by a 
proposed plan of action, but it often happens that these consequences are not equally acceptable 
to all parties. The reconstruction might be delightful to some and repugnant to others; so moral 
disagreement can persist. Being scientific is not sufficient to resolve irreducibly moral dis- 
putes. 

At precisely this juncture the scientific method must be complemented by democratic 
method. As Dewey conceived it, democratic method is not the passive recording of pre- 
ferences. It is active, creative, and concerned consultation. Democracy as a way of life 
presupposes, at least, some sense of moral equality. (Dewey often called for something more 
positive than mere impartiality: ‘‘effective regard for others,’’ for example, in The Public and 
Its Problems, ? and elsewhere.) Persons actively communicating in order to find a shared 
solution to their difficulties must exercise certain virtues, and these are distinguishable from the 
conventional scientific virtues. Typically, Dewey did not give a systematic account of the 
requisite habits of democratic behavior, but there can be no doubt that he regarded such habits 
as crucial. ‘‘Democracy,”’ he writes, ‘‘is a personal way of individual life; . . . it signifies the 
possession and continual use of certain attitudes, forming personal character and determining 
desire and purpose in all the relations of life.’’* 

For their efficacy in coordinating and uniting human activities, he commends in addition to 
obviously scientific virtues such personal qualities as courage, sympathy, tolerance, imagina- 
tion, candor, kindliness, even-handedness, sincerity, initiative, flexibility, and creativity. The 
following remarks suggest several of the virtues embodied in the democratic faith: 


This faith may be enacted in statutes, but it is only on paper unless it is put in force in the 
attitudes which human beings display to one another in all the incidents and relations of 
daily life. To denounce Naziism for intolerance, cruelty, and stimulation of hatred 
amounts to insincerity ifin our. . . relations to other persons . . . we are moved by racial, 
color, or . . . class prejudice. . . . Intolerance, abuse, calling of names because of 
differences of opinion about religion or politics or business, as well as because of 
differences of race, color, wealth, or degree of culture, are treason to the democratic way 
of life. . . . Merely legal guarantees of the civil liberties of free belief, free expression, 
free assembly are of little avail if in daily life freedom of communication, the give and take 
of ideas, facts, experiences, is choked by mutual suspicion, by abuse, by fear and hatred. 

Democracy is the belief that even when needs and ends are different for each 
individual, the habit of amicable cooperation . . . is itself a priceless addition to life. To 
take as far as possible every conflict which arises . . . out of the atmosphere and medium of 
force . . . into that of discussion and intelligence, is to treat those who disagree . . . with 
us as those from whom we may learn, and in so far, as friends. 


It should be clear that democracy as a way of life is a way of political life, but it is not only 
that. It is more than politics. As Dewey says above, it pertains to ‘‘all the incidents and relations 
of daily life.’’ It is a method and means of addressing every kind of human conflict and 
cooperation. ‘‘We have advanced far enough to say that democracy is a way of life. We have 
yet to realize that it is a way of personal life and one which provides a moral standard for 
personal conduct.’ 

Democracy in this sense is neither angry rhetoric nor an adversary relation. It is communica- 
tion in which no one assumes there is nothing one can learn from the process. Mutual respect is 
expressed in the assumption that everyone’s concerns deserve an honest hearing and that merit 
might be discovered in anyone’s views. All sides are conscientiously heard; ideas for action are 
examined, elaborated, qualified, accepted or rejected as the case may be. The participants will 
have strong moral convictions, of course; but they honestly believe it is possible that some 
consideration could be introduced that would lead one to think differently on the matter at hand. 
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Such considerations might regard the facts and options in the case and/or the values at issue. 

This method does not guarantee that the problematic situation will be resolved. In Dewey’s 
estimate, however, it promises greater likelihood of agreement among free persons than any 
other procedure yet contrived, especially when it is practiced as an ongoing process. Democrat- 
ic method, thus conceived, steers between various forms of relativism, according to which 
there is no rational means of approaching moral consensus, and various forms of absolutism, 
each of which insists that there is just one right answer, waiting to be discovered. Of course, 
each absolutist has his own right answer; and, in the nature of absolutism, he can concede 
nothing to any of the others. Accordingly, concerted action is impossible. 

Dewey’s position can properly be called pluralistic. The rejection of absolutism does not 
throw the moral condition into anarchy. Democracy in the ideal sense is nothing so un- 
constrained as simple majority rule. While the process of social intelligence (as Dewey 
sometimes called it) does not lead inexorably to unity, neither can it endorse a situation of 
‘tanything goes.’’ If the persons engaged in moral communication possess the democratic 
virtues, they are not liars, swindlers, oppressors, parasites, murderers, or thieves. They do not 
wish to be unfair or to perpetrate evil; they wish to do well by others. Elimination of discord and 
complaint is hardly guaranteed, but the conditions for accommodation and growth seem to 
surpass those of other schemes. 

A theory of moral discourse that, in effect, commits its participants to certain principles a 
priori can never claim significantly wide allegiance in a pluralistic moral environment, such as 
exists in most societies. (I am thinking of theories such as those of Rawls or Habermas, but 
there are many more.)° A requirement of conformity to a given theoretical principle constitutes 
a demand that every extant principle, no matter how conscientiously entertained, gives way to 
some allegedly supreme system. The history of both the theory and practice of morality 
provides no evidence that there will ever be unanimity regarding such principles. Dewey’s 
philosophy of democracy, on the other hand, asks that certain virtues be honored. One can 
endorse these virtues without a concomitant demand that definite policies be accepted. Social 
intelligence provides a forum for the honest discussion of policies; and it never excludes the 
possibility of reconsideration in light of further experience, reflection, and discussion. Abso- 
lutists, of course, will resist social intelligence, as will those who are determined in any case to 
proceed by way of deceit or intimidation. There is no theory of the moral life that can receive 
universal support, but one of the most attractive features of Dewey’s position is its deliberate 
embrace of pluralism without falling prey to either absolutism or relativism. 

The virtues required for democracy can be categorized in various ways. (Dewey, as we shall 
see, tended to collapse them all into science, or intelligence. Sometimes he would more aptly 
denote them with the expression ‘‘the liberal mind.’’) For present purposes, four traits will be 
distinguished, but they might be compressed into two or three. They are (1) being scientific, (2) 
being willing to communicate, (3) being open-minded, and (4) showing respect for others. 

Being scientific. This means becoming as well informed as possible in regard to the nature of 
the conditions constituting the problematic situation. It likewise means that one entertains a 
variety of hypotheses for the reconstruction of the situation, which might be more-or-less 
novel. In any case, as predictions of states contingent upon present behavior, they should be 
examined with relevant knowledge, as would any experimental plan. An especially noteworthy 
feature of being scientific is the recognition of one’s fallibility. Anyone with elementary 
acquaintance with the history and nature of the sciences must be vividly aware of human 
fallibility. Any such person must be aware that his or her beliefs are incomplete, prejudiced, 
and mistaken in various ways and hence open to rejection, qualification, correction, and 
enlargement. Such persons should also realize that the most reliable medium for improvement 
in knowledge and conviction is a social process—but not just any social process. It must be one 
in which there is freedom of inquiry; free flow of information, criticism, and consultation; and 
there are facilities and rules to maintain these conditions. 

Being willing to communicate. Moral problems are interpersonal problems. A party to sucha 
condition might resort to his private intuition, ethical theory, custom, or religious certitude; but 
Dewey urges open and honest consultation. In its social dimension, science remedies the 
limitations of the individual intelligence. We might hope for a similar improvement if moral 
deliberation were made a process of deliberate communication. One of the democratic virtues 
is to welcome a change from soliloquy to colloquy in moral discourse. Each of the other persons 
in the situation will have their own understanding and aims regarding the predicament, and 
Dewey counsels that such views be shared and listened to respectfully. If each person has shed 
the conceit of infallibility, he or she can assume that there might be merit in the convictions of 
the others and stand ready to consider them and, perhaps, revise one’s own judgment accord- 
ingly. Formulation of a plan of action would likewise be a shared experience. Those who 
decline such participation might do so not only because of being dogmatic. In some instances 
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they might have good reason not to take some parties into their confidence; or they might want 
to keep their plans to themselves just because they have no intention of dealing honestly with 
the others or of taking their concerns into account—hardly democratic traits. 

Being open-minded. This virtue could easily be absorbed into the first two, but it should be 
noted in a manner to make it conspicuous. It is the opposite of being self-righteous and 
dogmatic. One must not reject inquiry, new ideas, other ideas—even foreign ones—out of 
hand. One must not suppose they have nothing further to learn. At best, of course, one is 
enthusiastic for discourse, exchange, and for novel or unusual ideas. One is willing (if not 
eager) to let others give their own account of their convictions, and one likewise acknowledges 
that he might be persuaded by them in some manner. Even seemingly brutal ideas should be 
given a hearing sufficient to see whether they are truly brutal. 

Showing respect for others. There is a presumption that the views of others are worth hearing 
and that their values must be considered in a full and even-handed manner. In an obvious sense 
the convinced absolutist holds those with whom he disagrees in a certain contempt, for in the 
nature of the case he assumes that their ideas are mistaken. A democratic individual does not 
presuppose that his own concerns inherently deserve a higher priority than those of others. 
Priorities necessarily emerge from democratic deliberation, but they begin from an assumption 
of impartiality. Respect for persons does not entail any explicit answers to actual moral 
questions. It is, rather, an attitude that we express in all our encounters with others. At best it is 
a genuine concern for the interests of others and a sensitivity to their experience. As Dewey 
remarks, ‘‘Nothing can make up for the absence of immediate sensitiveness; the insensitive 
person is callous, indifferent. Unless there is direct, mainly unreflective appreciation of 
persons and deeds, the data for subsequent thought will be lacking or distorted.”’ 

Dewey did not always succeed in making clear that the virtues demanded in the moral life are 
substantially more than those required to engage in science, as such. The theme of Chapter 6 of 
Freedom and Culture, ‘‘Science and Free Culture,’ ” for example, is that “the future of 
democracy is allied with spread of the scientific attitude;’’® yet there is in that chapter (and in 
that book) no analysis of that attitude that adequately suggests the scope of the virtues required 
by democracy. I suspect that in his own mind Dewey had incorporated virtually all desirable 
habits into that of being scientific, but how would the casual reader know? | In works like Human 
Nature and Conduct, however, The Public and Its Problems, or Ethics,” the reader may find 
that Dewey has in mind habits of greater scope than those required in strictly scientific inquiry. 
Consider also the attitudes summarized in ‘‘Creative Democracy—The Task Before Us,”’ 
which was quoted above. We would be able to understand Dewey better today if he had resorted 
to something more awkward—like ‘‘scientific/democratic’’ virtues; or he might have stayed 
with an inclusive sense of ‘‘the liberal mind.’’ With but a word of explanation, he could have 
said simply ‘‘democratic virtues,’’ because these are more generic than the obviously scientific 
habits. 

It remains to make explicit what the implications of this philosophy are for education in its 
relation to ethics, politics, and academic freedom. Inasmuch as the ethical life is democracy as 
a way of life, education for ethics is also education for participation in politics—above all 
democratic politics. This education consists more of the formation of habits than of the 
acquisition of knowledge. We acquire habits, according to Dewey, not by being told what to 
do, but by participating in activities in which such procedures are ‘‘incarnate,’’ as he says.' 
We must not only participate in such activities, but share in their rewards; and then, he 
believed, we will adopt such virtues as a matter of course. Education should not be thought of 
exclusively as what goes on in schools. We are incessantly developing (or corrupting) 
character. To the extent that our various milieux embody scientific/democratic procedures, 
then to that extent we will become scientific/democratic persons. It would be the business of the 
schools to embody these procedures in a deliberate and systematic manner. Again, this is not 
primarily a responsibility of direct instruction, much less indoctrination. It is a matter of the 
manner in which students conduct themselves. As early as 1899 he declared that the aim of 
education ‘‘is the development of a spirit of social cooperation and community life. . . . — 
Participation in cooperative activities helps in the formation of democratic habits. Participation 
in free, open, experimental inquiry contributes to the growth of the desired intellectual 
capacities. Reliance on contrary forms of behavior would tend to the development of corre- 
sponding vices. 

Turning our attention to the role of higher education in this venture, we find Dewey saying, 
typically, ‘‘The hope for the liberal mind and the liberal college is not in the spread of liberal 
beliefs, but the hope for the spread of liberal ideas is in the development of the liberal mind. tae 
For the formation of democratic virtue, the process of free inquiry surpasses in importance the 
content of the ideas that are developed at any particular point by means of the process. That is, 
the norms and procedures embodied in the institution of academic freedom are invaluable to the 
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democratic society. Dewey never wavered in his conviction that one of the necessary con- 
ditions for the growth of the liberal mind is the growth of academic freedom. 

The tasks of education in fostering democratic traits are not easy. “*Every one of these traits 
goes contrary to some human impulse that is naturally strong,’’ he observed.'? The problem is 
compounded by the fact that our culture seems to incorporate so little of the democratic morale: 


The real trouble is that there is an intrinsic split in our habitual attitudes when we profess to 
depend upon discussion and persuasion in politics and then systematically depend upon 
other methods in reaching conclusions in matters of morals and religion, or in anything 
where we depend upon a person or a group possessed of ‘‘authority.’” We do not have to 
go to theological matters to find examples. In homes and schools, the places where the 
essentials of character are supposed to be formed, the usual procedure is settlement of 
issues, intellectual and moral, by appeal to the ‘‘authority’’ of parent, teacher, or 
textbook. Dispositions formed under such conditions are so inconsistent with the demo- 
cratic method that in a crisis they may be aroused to act in positively anti-democratic ways 
for anti-democratic ends....'* 


Colleges and universities can make a crucial contribution to ‘‘the essentials of character,’’ 
and they must take a leadership role in this task. Universities above all other institutions are 
responsible for establishing methods and standards of inquiry for the entire culture. They would 
not contribute to the ‘‘essentials’’ of democratic morale by being centers of propaganda for a 
particular ideology. Such an aim contradicts the ideal of free and open inquiry and hence 
inhibits the growth of democratic virtue. Dewey had his own convictions about what political 
and economic ends an emancipated mind would pursue, but he would above all keep his mind 
open to their revision as experience might dictate. What was important to him above all was the 
process that determines our choice of ends. In numerous contexts he reiterated that we must 
always be willing to follow where the evidence leads, to subordinate our prejudices—however 
well-meant—to inquiry. Speaking of the traits of conscientious inquiry, he says, “‘Some of its 
obvious elements are willingness to hold belief in suspense, ability to doubt until evidence is 
obtained; willingness to go where evidence points instead of putting first a personally preferred 
conclusion; ability to hold ideas in solution and use them as hypotheses to be tested instead of as 
dogmas to be asserted; . *’!5 All of us have passionately held convictions, for example, 
about the nature of what is happening i in Central America, the Middle East, South Africa, 
Southeast Asia, the Soviet Union, and the United States. Dewey warns us that in such cases we 
too easily subordinate honest inquiry to the antecedent passion. (Unfortunately, it seems that 
everyone who does this fails to recognize it in himself or herself. It’s always the other side that 
is at fault. How little we acknowledge our failibility! How little respect for others we really 
have! In sum, how tenuous are our democratic virtues!) 

A university would reinforce the formation of ‘‘the liberal mind’’ precisely by doing all that 
it could to encourage free inquiry and to permit faculty and students alike to share in the 
communities of inquiry and to follow where the evidence leads. If it were to do otherwise—f it 
were to become a partisan political center, for example—it would contradict its own ideals; and 
it would be teaching its students that righteous posturing is to be preferred to conscientious 
inquiry. The primary purpose of academic freedom is the rigorous search for and dissemination 
of knowledge, but of equal importance is the formation of liberal virtues. These are fun- 
damental not only in the further quest for knowledge, but in ethical and political discourse as 
well. The university that is an advocate for partisan moral ends betrays its moral function. 
When it acts as teacher of the virtues of academic freedom, it fulfills this function. 

The ideal of academic freedom presupposes that human beings are not only capable of such 
inquiry, but capable of being persuaded by it as well. There is no point to freedom of speech and 
free inquiry if such practices have no discernible effect on our thinking and acting. The liberal 
mind might be a vain conceit or an illusion. If it is, we must also concede that nothing but 
various forms of power determine our beliefs and values. Our universities are devoted to a 
noble ideal. In our dedication, we acknowledge that some measure of success, however 
difficult, is possible. We also recognize that failure invites barbarism. 

Critics of academic freedom often assume some form of infallibility, or they advocate an 
admittedly sectarian purpose. A further criticism holds that all conviction is ideologically 
determined: free inquiry is a sham. Such a view consigns itself to a helpless relativism; and, to 
be consistent, it can distinguish no alternative to directing conduct by authoritarian means. To 
be completely consistent, indeed, defenders of such a view must confess that there is no 
verifiable warrant for the truth of their claim that all conviction is ideological. Hence the 
completely consistent view here is a form of nihilism. (This view must also deny the obvious 
accomplishments of science. Dewey was always impatient with philosophies that would deny 
the obvious by means of the dubious.) 
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A more consistent form of this philosophy declares that academic freedom is a sham in 
particular environments. Spokesmen for American universities, for example, might claim that 
academic freedom exists within their walls, but (so it is urged against them) the claim is a 
masquerade. What really goes on within the walls is nothing but indoctrination—subtle and 
effective. The argument goes on to say that many leaders in higher education (both within and 
without the university) deliberately foster this illusion, while the hapless students and many of 
the faculty suffer from ‘‘false consciousness.’ The final step in this familiar argument is that 
the remedy for false consciousness is disruption of this perfidious slight of hand—that is, 
disruption of the typical academic functions. 

One cannot deny that false consciousness in some sense is a reality; there is surely distorted, 
immature, and prejudicial thinking at all points of the political spectrum. Our thinking and 
evaluating are capable of malfunction in many ways. However, it cannot be intelligently 
maintained that the charge of false consciousness constitutes either a warrant for the ideas of the 
person charging it or a refutation of the idea so charged. Indeed, for me to defend my beliefs by 
saying that you have false consciousness but that / do not is flagrant begging of the question. 
Determining where falsehood lies is a matter for inquiry. We are all fallible and all liable to 
corruption. If one assumes that your ‘‘consciousness’’ is malformed but his is not, he is 
arrogant or naive; or he is cynically manipulating you. Resort to the charge of false conscious- 
ness is question-begging; it is irrelevant to procedures of rational persuasion; it is a denial of 
respect to those who disagree with us; and, in the end, it substitutes force for civility. 

There are situations, of course, where the ‘‘argument’’ of false consciousness is as good (or 
as bad) as any other: namely, where everyone involved is a devout dogmatist, for that is a 
hopeless situation in any case. But the procedure is wholly inappropriate when directed to those 
who subscribe to virtues much as they are characterized by Dewey. It is likewise inappropriate 
in environments where free discussion is permitted and even encouraged, such as universities. 
Even if it is true that the inhabitants of universities are more or less brainwashed in various 
ways, it is undeniable that the rules of free inquiry and discussion are often observed there. This 
arrangement is as fair a condition for controversy among a plurality of positions as could be 
provided. When students, faculty, or administration abridge these rules (as they often do), they 
revert to a (perhaps sophisticated) barbarism. 

Presumably, one who regards himself as relatively free of false consciousness has reasons 
for judging his views to be right and yours wrong. He may then give you his reasons; and if he is 
sincere in his conviction that they are well supported, he should not be unwilling to hear your 
reasons and to explain specifically where he finds you in error. If he has taken all relevant 
considerations into account, and if the arguments he has heard and the phenomena he has 
observed are sufficient to persuade him, then they should be sufficient to move you a bit, too. 
Certain conditions and considerations have allegedly liberated him from corruption. If he can 
show you that his concerns have some basis in reality, then they must have some weight in your 
own judgments. If he is not a dogmatist, he should be willing to learn something from you as 
well. If you both remain unmoved nevertheless, his trump card at this juncture might be a 
replay of his first: you are corrupt. But again it may be retorted, how can it be shown that it is 
you who are corrupt and not he?'® The means of identifying a mistake or some form of 
corruption is to subject the issue in question to the process of social intelligence. There is never 
warrant for excluding a person from the process unless he or she is determined to subvert it. 

The format of discourse suggested in the preceding paragraph may seem unusual, because 
conversations of that sort rarely occur; and even when they do, they do not issue in perfect 
concord. (Pluralism can be eradicated only by the thought police.) The point, of course, is that 
the format is that which is aspired to in academic freedom. According to Dewey, the discourse 
of academic freedom should also be that of moral and political communication; and the practice 
of academic freedom is an indispensable means of teaching the virtues to be embodied in public 
discourse. 

There are threats of various sorts to academic freedom. One that is overly tolerated today 
comes from those on the left, both faculty and students, with open contempt for the process. So 
far as I know, these persons do not claim that they are attempting to restore or establish 
academic freedom; they simply want to smash it—presumably in the name of an alleged higher 
good. If Dewey’s position has merit, however, there is no higher good for universities.'’ 

Self-righteous zealots can be expected to assault the institutions they despise; so we 
shouldn’t be unduly surprised when they try it. But we should be surprised, and very deeply 
dismayed, when educators tolerate them.'* Faculty, students, and administrators who would 
defend the virtues embodied in academic freedom must hold such persons accountable. They 
must not excuse such behavior—least of all in the name of the liberal mind. If excused 
nevertheless, they must be suspected of lacking still another virtue: courage. 
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As a nation we are currently concerned with doing a better job in teaching our students the 
standard academic subjects. We are not so eager, however, to teach our students how to care for 
each other and, indeed, it is my contention that our structures, methods, and content all serve 
the purpose—explicit or implicit—of creating rivals and making enemies. I do not mean by this 
that curriculum makers, administrators, or teachers actually select individuals to be rivals or 
groups to be labeled enemies. Rather by our deliberate or thoughtless neglect of relation, we 
prepare the minds and psyches of our students for the possibilities of rivals and enemies. They 
become quite adept, then, in creating their own rivals and accepting the label enemy for any 
group that seems to threaten their own. 

I will start this paper with a description of the relational ethics which will provide an 
analytical framework for the rest of the discussion. Then I will show how our structures, 
methods, and content support the creation of rivalries, and I will explore some alternatives that 
might facilitate the construction of caring relationships. In this exploration, we will see how 
difficult any significant transformation will be—how pervasive the structures of competition 
are in our schools and society. Finally, I will discuss the short step from rivalry to enmity and 
argue that much of what we teach and fail to teach encourages the making of enemies. 


Relational Ethics 


The field of ethics is undergoing a renewal of sorts and, among alternative ethical per- 
spectives, an ethic of caring has been receiving considerable attention. ' As an ethical orienta- 
tion, caring has often been characterized as feminine because it seems to arise more naturally 
out of women’s experience than men’s.* When this ethical orientation is reflected upon and 
technically elaborated, we find that it forms part of what may be called relational ethics.* The 
first task, then, is to describe relational ethics, but something will also have to be said about 
why this ethic has been neglected for so long. A clue to the latter problem may be found in the 
association of relational ethics with the feminine. 

A relation, in the perspective I adopted in Caring and will maintain here, is any pairing or 
connection of individuals characterized by some affective awareness in each.” It is anencounter 
or series of encounters in which the involved parties feel something toward each other. 
Relations may be characterized by love or hate, anger or sorrow, admiration or envy; or, of 
course, they may reveal mixed affects—one party feeling, say, love and the other revulsion. I 
am most interested in the caring relation, but I am also interested in how we develop other kinds 
of relations and what we might do, in particular, to discourage the making of rivals and 
enemies. 

A relational ethic differs dramatically from traditional individualistic ethics. First, ethical 
agents adopting this perspective do not judge their own acts solely by their conformity to rule or 
principle nor do they judge them only by the likely production of preassessed nonmoral goods 
such as happiness. A consideration of both principles and utilities may influence the thinking of 
such ethical agents but neither can be decisive. What must be considered is the relation, not 
only what happens physically to others involved in the relations but what they feel and how they 
respond to the acts under consideration. Within formal ethics, it seems odd at first to include the 
response of the other in a judgment of our own ethical acts, but this way of thinking captures a 
familiar set of ethical intuitions. We often say to ourselves, ‘‘I hope I did the right thing,”’ 
recognizing that we must await not only the ultimate effects of our act in terms of physical 
outcomes but also the response or reaction of another and how our act will affect the relation 
itself. 

A relational ethic is rooted in and dependent on natural caring. In situations where we act on 
behalf of the other because we want to do so, we are acting in accord with natural caring. 
Maternal caretaking usually arises from and exemplifies natural caring, and I have used it as a 
prototype of caring. This does not mean, of course, that all other cases of caring must imitate 
the mother-child relationship in either intimacy or intensity, but what we discover in an 
examination of this dyad is the basic structure of caring and its roots in biological life. 

The first member of the dyad (the one-caring) responds to the needs, wants, and initiations of 
the second. Her mode of response is characterized by engrossment (nonselective attention or 
total presence to the other for the duration of the caring interval) and displacement of motivation 
(her motive energy flows in the direction of the other’s needs and projects). She feels with the 
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other and acts in his behalf. The second member (the cared-for) contributes to the relation by 
recognizing and responding to the caring. A mature relationship may, of course, be mutual; that 
is, the two parties may exchange places, each acting alternately as one-caring and cared-for. 
But the contributions of the one-caring (whichever party that may be) and the cared-for remain 
distinct. It is clear from this brief description of the caring relation why an ethic of caring is 
often characterized in terms of responsibility and response. 

Ethical caring, however, is different from natural caring, and this bring us to a second great 
difference between relational ethics and traditional ethics. In traditional ethics, the moral or 
ethical point of view is evaluated as somehow higher or more admirable than natural caring. 
From the relational perspective, however, ethical caring develops as we reflect on our 
experience of caring and being cared for and commit ourselves to respond to others with an 
attitude of caring. There are times when the plight of another triggers in us both the empathic ‘‘I 
must’’ characteristic of the caring response and a self-regarding ‘‘I do not want to.” It is in 
these moments that we must draw on our memories of caring and being cared for and remember 
what has occurred in our own best moments. We use these memories to sustain or to summon 
the empathic feeling—the ‘‘I must’’—that activates a caring response to the other. 


Recognizing that ethical caring requires an effort that is not needed in natural caring does 
not commit us to a position that elevates ethical caring over natural caring. Kant has 
identified the ethical with that which is done out of duty and not out of love, and that 
distinction in itself seems right. But an ethic built on caring strives to maintain the caring 
attitude and is thus dependent upon, and not superior to, natural caring. The source of 
ethical behavior is, then, twin sentiments—one that feels directly for the other and one that 
feels for and with that best self, who may accept and sustain the initial feeling rather than 
reject it. 


When we take a caring attitude toward ethical life, we respond directly, or indirectly in 
imagination, to concrete others. Our actions are not tested against a principle of universalizabil- 
ity but, rather, against the response of a genuine other; that is, we do not believe that an ethical 
act on our part binds all of humankind to act in the same fashion in like situations. Rather, the 
morality of our act depends heavily on the sort of relation we are in and our faithful use of 
natural caring is an ideal toward which to strive. Although the response of one particular other 
may serve as a guide to ethical action, it cannot always be decisive. We also test the proposed 
action in the imagination against the potential responses of others who may be affected by what 
we do and, even, against responses the one before us might make at a different stage of his or 
her life or in a different mood. It is clear, then, that the requirement to respond does not squeeze 
a continuous string of yeses from us. Sometimes we must say no but, when we find this 
necessary, we are still guided by the response of the other. We need not refuse self-righteously 
or shortly. Rather, we explain, elaborate, persuade, offer alternatives. We seek the understand- 
ing of the other; we want the other to see that our response really is in his or her best interest or, 
occasionally, in the best interest of some other—even ourselves. Another reason to persist in 
the dialogue, of course, is to be sure that our decision is in the best interest of those we have 
considered; that is, we talk to increase the range of actual and imagined responses and to make 
the imagined responses more accurate and realistic. We use the relation to inform our ethical 
thinking, and we use our ethical thinking to strengthen the relation. 

It was mentioned earlier that a relational ethic—one that has the caring relation at its heart as 
an ideal—is characteristically feminine. Such a statement may be taken as a claim that women 
adopt this moral orientation more often than men. This is, of course, an interesting empirical 
question, but it is not one that will be pursued here, and the coming argument does not depend 
on it. What is necessary in the elaboration of relational ethics is a careful analysis of both the 
logic and psychology of relations. A phenomenological examination of feminine experience 
may well provide insight into both, because women have for centuries found ‘‘caring occa- 
sions’’ to be central in their lives.’ It may indeed be the case that a relational perspective has 
been overlooked—even despised when considered—precisely because it has been associated 
with subordinate creatures (women) who have been compelled to maintain caring relationships 
in order to survive. That possibility cannot be explored here, but it must be noted. 

The questions that women have had to pose and answer in their relational experience are 
important for all people to consider: How should I behave in order to maintain appreciation or 
respect, if not love? How can I get disagreeing parties to put aside their differences so that we 
may have a pleasant meal (or visit, outing, meeting): How can I, without using violence 
myself, protect my children from violence? How should I treat these others so that they will not 
hurt me or those I love? These ordinary questions lead to questions at a higher level of 
abstraction: What causes or predisposes people to hate? to care? Must we hate those whom 
authorities tell us are our enemies? How can we remain in caring relationships with those who 
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seem clearly to be doing wrong? And they lead also to the development of practical skills: 
attending to how people feel, to how feelings are manipulated for personal or group interests, to 
diplomatic ways in which to explore perceived offenses, to nonviolent methods of correcting 
offenders. 

Traditional ethical systems have ignored many of the questions so important to women. 
Where the questions have been considered, their resolution has been described in terms of rules 
of reciprocity designed to prevent inequities and ensure justice, but little attention has been 
given to the constellation of feelings and inclinations that predispose people to ignore or 
override the rules. Quite naturally, our educational system has been constructed with the same 
mixture of implicit will to dominate and well-intended insensitivity, and so the logic and 
psychology of relations do not figure in the content we present, or in the methods we use, or in 
the structures within which we operate. Thus, perhaps without intending to do so, educators 
perpetuate a system that creates strangers, rivals, and enemies. 


Creating Rivals 


Schools have long been prime sites for rivalries. In A Separate Peace, John Knowles 
describes schoolboy rivalry turned deadly. His protagonist, Gene, is consumed by the need to 
surpass his best friend, Phineas (Finny). Finny is a superb natural athlete but rather an 
indifferent student. He seems, also, to be indifferent to winning—wanting only to turn in better 
and better performances—but Gene convinces himself that Finny is as competitive as he 
himself is, that Finny really wants to defeat him. ‘‘We were even after all, even in enmity,”’ 
Gene argues to himself. ‘‘The deadly rivalry was on both sides after all.’’? What is the effect of 
this perceived enmity? Gene remembers: 


I became quite a student after that. I had always been a good one, although I wasn’t really 
interested and excited by learning itself, the way that Douglass was. Now I became not 
only just good but exceptional, with Chet Douglass my only rival in sight. But I began to 
see that Chet was weakened by the very genuineness of his interest in learning. He got 
carried away by things; for example, he was so fascinated by the tilting planes of solid 
geometry that he did almost as badly in trigonometry as I did myself. When we read 
Candide it opened up a new way of looking at the world to Chet, and he continued hungrily 
reading Voltaire He was vulnerable there, because to me they were all pretty much 
alike—. . —and I worked indiscriminately on all of them.'° 


We could argue that people are naturally competitive and that schools inevitably reflect the 
rivalry in natural communities. We could argue, further, that competition motivates learning. 
By his own account, Gene became ‘‘quite a student’’ once he entered into deadly rivalry. But 
not all societies are competitive nor are all individuals—a fact Gene learned too late to prevent 
tragedy. Further, education need not support and encourage all natural traits and, indeed, has 
long been charged with the task of controlling and modifying many traits thought to be both 
natural and undesirable. Thus the competition seen in schools is not merely a mirror image of 
natural phenomena that the culture has not yet mastered; it is calculated preparation for a 
competitive way of life. 

In schools students are forced to work by themselves or, sometimes, with well-defined teams 
or groups, and competition is maintained in both settings. Even in ‘‘cooperative’’ small 
groups, there is often competition between groups, the locus of competition is shifted from 
individual to group. It might be held—and usually is held—that competititon provides power- 
ful motivation for learning the subject matter at hand, but it seems that students learn a good 
deal more than the subject matter in these settings and, indeed, the way of life thus learned is 
certainly more passionately embraced than the mathematics or grammar that is presented as the 
instructional goal. 

The competitive, adversarial way of life is supported by an ideology of individualism, and 
this individualism is pervasive; it appears in our politics, sports, religion, and ethics. Paul 
Tillich, for example, writes of the ‘‘courage to be as an individual’’ and the ‘‘courage to be as a 
part.’’’’ In both forms of courage, however, we find lines drawn tightly around entities that are 
sharply defined by their differences from other enclosed entities. The individualism of the 
group is revealed in Tillich’s discussion of the risks incurred when being a part is carried to 
extremes. The risk is fanaticism. As described by Tillich, the courage to be as a part is not the 
fundamental recognition of relatedness that forms the core of relational ethics but, rather, the 
courage to commit oneself to a cause or set of beliefs in which one joins others for strength and 
companionship. The group is an extension of the self and as such must be defended and kept 
whole. In this kind of setting, individuals relate to each other through the group, and separation 
from the group may change the relation of two individuals from friendship to enmity. What 
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seems on first glance to be a dichotomy— individual or part—thus turns out to be a single 
creation with two faces. 

Tillich’s analysis nevertheless captures a large part of human experience but, certainly, not 
all of it. While it describes the male experience that has long been synonymous with western 
culture, it fails even to recognize the experience of women. The argument would be, of course, 
that the experience described is universal and that there is no more need to consider the special 
experience of women than there is to examine that of, say, an ethnic group or occupational 
group. But this is an enormous mistake. First, it may indeed be necessary to analyze the 
experience of both ethnic and occupational groups in order to construct an accurate picture of 
the universal (or, alternatively, to decide that such a picture is impossible to create). Second, 
the experience of women—insofar as it can be described across all women—is as likely a 
candidate for human universality as is that of men. Where men take the warrior model as 
universal, for example, women might propose the mother model. William James writes of war: 
“yet the fact remains that war is a school of strenuous life and heroism; and, being in the line of 
aboriginal instinct, is the only school that as yet is universally available.’’'* But motherhood, 
too, is in the line of aboriginal instinct and is, from the perspective of women, universally 
accessible. The male model depends on an individualist ontology, the female on a relational 
one. 

I have been talking about the pervasive individualism that supports the warrior model, 
adversarial relations, and competition, and I have contrasted it with the relational orientation of 
women. There is much more that needs to be said on these contrasting positions, but that 
discussion cannot be undertaken here. The reasons for broaching the topic at all are these: first, 
it is important to recognize that the adversarial/competitive model is deeply entrenched in our 
customs, beliefs, and institutions, and it is not going to be transformed easily if at all; second, 
feminine (or maternal) relational thinking is a promising theoretical line to develop in the 
interest of attempting transformation. Feminine thinking, articulated as relational thinking, 
may be attractive to men as well as women in an age where the warrior model threatens to 
destroy us all. 

What can schools do to counterbalance the structures and processes that create rivals? We 
already include All Quite on the Western Front and A Separate Peace in our standard 
curriculum. But we rarely connect the tragic events of these stories to the structures of society 
and schooling. We blame them instead on human nature—on something both heroic and tragic 
that we cannot and do not wish to give up. Gene, in A Separate Peace, comes a bit closer in his 
assessment when he says, ‘““wars were made instead by something ignorant in the human 
heart.’’'? The remark is doubly enlightening; the problem is located in ignorance but not the 
usual ignorance in the head—rather, ignorance in the human heart. This gives us a clue that our 
entrenched ignorance will not be overcome by mere knowledge but only by transformed 
experience. 

The possibilities for transformed experience are as numerous as the examples of structures 
and practices that support rivalry. I will consider one example here to show what might be done 
from a relational perspective but, also, how difficult it will be to accomplish anything nearing 
the status of a transformation. Suppose we recommend that all students engage in some sort of 
community service in addition to their regular academic studies. The purposes of such service 
are, at least, to induce a felt understanding of human interdependence, an appreciation of the 
value of sharing, and the need to empower each other rather than best each other. Many schools 
are now considering such a recommendation, and a few—more private than public—have 
actually instituted the practice. Further, at least one recent major study recommends that such 
service become a standard expectation in schools.'* I, too, have suggested that all students 
should engage in ‘‘apprenticeships in caring.’’'° 

What will be the status of such a practice if we initiate it? It seems clear that caring as a 
requirement will not have the status of, say, algebra in our schools. From the relational 
perspective, we would not want it to be treated like algebra; that is, we would not want it to be 
graded and used as a vehicle to induce a fresh round of rivalry for honors and privileged access. 
But, then, it must be considered either extra-curricular (and thus not required) or an ungraded 
requirement—as physical education is in a few schools. If it is treated as the latter, dare we ask 
students to engage in it regularly, every year, or must we define it as a one or two semester 
course? ‘‘But it is not a course,”’ the relational thinker wants to insist. It is not part of the little 
race track; it is a way of life that challenges the whole structure into which we are placing it. If 
we must restrict ourselves to currently avai.able alternatives, caring apprenticeships will 
inevitably have a lower status than traditional subjects or, worse, they will be warped to the 
standard mode. 

Individualist thinkers may respond that this is nonsense. Public service, they may say, is 
noble and should, indeed, be part of the educational experience of all students. Further, such 
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work should be praised as a worthy aspiration, our brightest and best should be urged to 
dedicate at least part of their lives to it, and people who do so devotedly should be honored 
along with our other champions and heroes. Take note of the language: worthy aspiration, 
brightest and best, honor, champions and heroes. The ignorance of the human heart is here 
revealed in all its glorious poverty. Now we are tempted to uphold the structures of oppression 
in order to give ourselves opportunities to do good. Jean-Paul Sartre saw this possibility clearly 
and spoke of good intentions so clouded that the intended good would ‘‘be turned into radical 
evil.’’'® Paolo Freire said simply, ‘“The oppressors use their ‘humanitarianism’ to preserve a 
profitable situation.’’'’ And Martin Buber pointed out the non-mutuality of helper and helped: 
**A man coming to you for help. . . . The essential difference between your role . . . and his is 
obvious. He comes for help to you. You don’t come for help to him. And not only this, but you 
are able, more or less, to help him. He can do different things to you, but not to help you.”’ 
The implicit aim of much individualist helping is to maintain the honorable and profitable 
position of the helper. 

Our preference would be, of course, that people engage in caring occasions out of recogni- 
tion of their mutual dependence and relatedness. Caring for others is both love-giving and 
love-seeking. A loving mother does not command her children to love her, nor does she set out 
to earn their love in the sense that love can be something owed to her. But she does seek their 
love and that of her mate if she has one. It is healthy, too, for teachers to want their students to 
like them as well as each other. The regard expressed in loving, liking, and caring is a sign that 
the relation is fertile—that it can be used to nourish its members. Behavior that is both 
love-giving and love-seeking asks something of the other and thus, in an important sense, 
empowers him or her. It is not a gift that lays a debt on the receiver but an expression of both 
regard and vulnerability. What the giver hopes for is genuine response in the receiver—more 
confident growth, more open communication, more joy in companionship, more serenity in 
trouble and stress. 

All this means, I think, that teachers must find ways to be with their students: to talk with 
them (and not at them) about their own lives and about great intellectual ideas, to solve 
problems with them rather than merely setting the problems, to share cultural delights with 
them without testing the joy out of the shared event. Teachers can discourage rivalry by 
reducing the articificial separation between teacher and student, student and student. There are, 
of course, natural separations that need to be maintained in order that relations be genuine. As 
Martin Buber has pointed out, the teacher-student relation is marked by reciprocity, but it is not 
a mutual relation. The teacher bears the authority of expertise and the burden of seeing things 
through both expert and novice eyes; the teacher sets the student free to pursue his or her 
learning.'? But grades, honors, competitions, summative evaluations, rankings, the authority 
of hierarchical position all tend to introduce artificial separations that cripple caring relations 
and maintain the human heart in ignorance. 

In closing this section, | want to make clear that | am not saying that all rivalries are 
dangerous and evil. | am saying that they are suspect, that we must explore their creation and 
their effects more fully than we have and share what we learn with our students. It may be that 
some rivalry can be stimulating and conducted in the spirit of fun, but too much of contempo- 
rary rivalry is—as Gene’s was toward Finney—fatally in earnest, and we have not taken 
seriously enough the task of teaching our students the difference. 


Making Enemies 


It is a small but terrible step from rivalry to enmity. We may admire and love our rivals, but 
we find it easier to hate enemies if we can attribute evil motives to them. My major theme here 
involves our use of educational content to produce people who easily attribute evil to enemies 
and goodness to friends and allies. We somehow maintain an ignorance of the human heart 
through our profound lack of understanding of how such relations are formed and enhanced and 
our unwillingness to examine them or even to consider them worth examining. We avoid real 
moral debate like the plague and yet pride ourselves on being a nation devoted to justice, human 
rights, mercy, and honest dealing. Suppose we really were dedicated to such qualities. What 
might we teach that we now do not teach? 

My argument will be built around an example that is almost never considered in secondary 
school social studies, even though the topic under which it might be discussed is part of the 
curriculum. The situation here is very like our inclusion of A Separate Peace in the curriculum 
together with a steadfast refusal to question the structures that lead to rivalry, betrayal, and 
tragedy. War crimes are discussed in contemporary texts, but they are not often debated nor are 
the rules for their judgment fully explored or logically applied. They are merely reported as the 
judgments have been handed down. Particular events are, of course, discussed, but these are 
events that have already been labeled crimes or at least considered as possible crimes. They are 
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not events and decisions that have gone untried and might be held up to the students for logical 
analysis and reflection. There are two prominent cases that might be especially valuable to 
consider, both part of World War II: Winston Churchill’s decision to bomb population centers 
in Germany and Harry Truman’s decision to use nuclear weapons on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
I will use the Churchill case here, because the terror bombing of German cities established a 
precedent that made Truman’s decisions seem to some degree justified.”° 

Churchill, it is now well known, not only decided in 1942 to maintain the policy of bombing 
German cities even though the entrance of Russia and the United States into the war ‘‘rendered 
other possibilities open,”’?! but actually encouraged an escalation of civilian bombing. ‘‘So the 
raids continued,’’ Michael Walzer notes, ‘‘culminating in the spring of 1945—-when the war 
was virtually won—in a savage attack on the city of Dresden in which something like 100,000 
people were killed.’’?? Applying the rules to which we ourselves subscribed prior to World War 
II (and which we never formally rejected), the deliberate killing of civilians was itself unlawful. 
In the absence of clearly defined necessity or what Churchill in 1939 called a ‘‘supreme 
emergency,”’ such killing was clearly culpable, and Churchill knew it. But Churchill was one 
of our heroes, one of us, and he was never charged with a crime. 

It is not my purpose to judge and convict Winston Churchill in retrospect but, rather, to 
explore the events surrounding his decisions and our acceptance of them to uncover what 
students should learn about friendly and adversarial relations. Churchill himself knew—or 
thought he knew—what was required to induce and maintain a fighting spirit. He announced to 
his people that the civilian bombings of Germany were making its ‘‘people taste and gulp each 
month a sharper dose of the miseries they have showered upon mankind.’’*> He assumed that 
his own people wanted revenge. But, interestingly, an opinion poll taken in 1941 showed that 
the strongest support for such bombing came from parts of England that had not experienced 
bombing themselves; less than half the respondents in central London favored it.”4 This shows, 
I suspect, that central Londoners were still able to reconstruct in imagination a relation with 
German civilians; the dominant affect was one they themselves had experienced—terror, and 
they were not eager to visit terror on other innocents. It also shows how otherwise neighborly 
people can be stirred into savagery by the careful and articulate severing of ordinary relations. 
Under ordinary conditions, mothers would have felt sympathy for other mothers, children, and 
the aged all of whom were victims of civilian bombing. But in the absence of a strong affect that 
might have allowed them to feel with their German counterparts, a segment of the British 
population was quite willing to accept Churchill’s identification of German civilians with the 
Nazis. 

We were not prepared in the 1940’s to seek moral alternatives, in part because we were in a 
perceived crisis and in part because we did not understand the psychology of relations nor did 
we have much practice in tracing out the logic of our actions in connection with our values. We 
had been taught to compartmentalize logic and values. We still teach this way, and the custom 
does harm to our students. Further, both the methods and the content selected in our schools 
support the harmful effects. Students need to know how their moral values can be twisted and 
how even just causes can be unjustly prosecuted. One key to this learning is a careful cultivation 
and analysis of affects typical of various kinds of relations. 

In addition to knowing how to manipulate relations—to produce the affective results he 
wanted by associating all Germans with Nazis, for example—Churchill was also aware of the 
need to project an image of moral goodness for his own people. World War II was a war thought 
to be just because it was fought against supreme evil, and it was vital that those fighting against 
fascism continue to believe that their own countries lived the values they were asked to defend. 
It was clear, after the terror bombing of Dresden, that such acts were not compatible with the 
image western democracies wished to present. The result of this realization was that Churchill 
separated himself from the head of Bomber Command, Arthur Harris. Harris and his men were 
never honored as were the leaders and men of Fighter Command, and Churchill successfully 
diverted attention from his own role in supporting Harris. Walzer comments: 


Churchill’s success in dissociating himself from the policy of terrorism is not of great 
importance; there is always a remedy for that in retrospective criticism. What is important 
is that his dissociation was part of a national dissociation—a deliberate policy that has 
moral significance and value. 


But Churchill’s success is important in analyzing the national phenomenon. By not honoring 
Harris, Churchill effectively separated him from relations with his countrymen. There was no 
condemnation; this might, obviously, have been extended to Churchill himself. Neither was 
there praise. The severing of relation—‘‘this is not 1, not we’’—allowed people to forget that 
they and their leaders had been party to acts contrary to their own voiced values. 
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I am not suggesting that the classroom be reconstructed as a place in which students are 
systematically taught to have sympathy only for the other side and to seek out relentlessly 
wrongs committed by their own nation. That approach builds on the harmful foundation we 
have already laid—the notion that we must choose sides and that our side (whichever one it is) 
must be right and good while the other is wrong and evil. We saw this phenomenon again and 
again in the debates over Vietnam. 

We do tend to project evil onto others. Using World War II as a continuing example, we 
might consider the case of Japan’s General Yamashita. Yamashita was executed as a war 
criminal because troops offically—but not tactically—under his command committed airocit- 
ies. The troops he actually controlled did not, according to Walzer’s account, commit crimes.”° 
Further the very success of U.S. campaigns in cutting Japanese communications made it 
impossible for General Yamashita to control the troops for whose actions he was ultimately 
condemned. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that our decision was based on victory and 
vengeance and rationalized to reflect our theoretical worship of justice. Sometimes connection 
is severed when the taint of evil is feared; at other times, a break in normal patterns of relation is 
exploited to project evil onto the unknown and separated other. In both cases, a profound lack 
of understanding of relation permits terrible acts to be repeated, and each generation is prepared 
anew to behave as accomplices in acts they will also be taught to disavow. 

The harm to students that I have discussed so far is not located directly in the teacher-student 
relationship. Rather, its locus is at the level that constructs the setting for teaching and learning. 
A question naturally arises as to what teachers can do to counteract structures, content, and 
methods all apparently designed to create strangers, rivals, and enemies. 

First, it seems clear that prospective teachers need to study human relations and not just the 
psychology of learning. They need help in observing and analyzing those events and structures 
that tend to separate people and create adversarial relations. They need opportunities to discuss 
such relations in some depth: Are adversarial relations always bad? If we understand them and 
the powerful affects that are generated, can we learn to modify them so that rivalries can serve 
good ends—thus deleting the evil half of double effects? These are, of course, just sample 
questions; the possible list is long. 

Second, in their study of human relations, teachers especially need to know something about 
the techniques that are used to create various kinds of relations: projection, techniques of 
association and dissociation, omission, rhetoric, compartmentalization, and the use of oaths 
and passwords to name a few. I do not mean to suggest that teachers should learn these 
techniques in order to use them on their students—even for good ends—but, rather, that they 
should be prepared to help their students to understand them and thus become more able to 
resist manipulation. 

In the rest of this section, I want to concentrate on one area that is of paramount importance 
for teacher-student relationships: how our own moral behavior depends in practice upon the 
moral worth we assign to others. As early as kindergarten and first grade, for example, teachers 
have a tendency to associate all sorts of good traits with good readers, and it has been well 
documented that teachers often treat good and poor readers differently; they talk to them 
differently and offer them different opportunities. So there is something here that is directly 
applicable to teacher-student relationships. 

In keeping with this section’s emphasis on content, however, I want to focus now on topics 
that teachers might discuss with their students. From their earliest school days, for example, 
children are taught that lying is wrong—that ‘‘honesty is the best policy.’’ But we rarely 
discuss with them the relational conditions that determine how the familiar standard is applied. 

Must we, for example, tell the truth to our enemies? The answer to this seems obvious: Of 
course not. Enemies, as Sissela Bok points out, are often liars—or thought to be liars—and, 
therefore, do not deserve, on one account, to be told the truth.”’ Further, they are likely to use 
the truth to harm us, and so we are justified in lying to them in a crisis in order to defeat them and 
protect ourselves. Bok rejects both of these familiar justifications in their simple and global* 
form, urging more stringent criteria of judgment, but in the end she finds that each captures a 
nucleus of truth about human relationships. While people are actively our enemies, most of us 
wouldnot dream of telling them the truth. It is only when an end is sought to hostilities that 
truth-telling again becomes an expectation and, if the expectation is not met, hostilities are 
likely to resume or even escalate. 

There are, of course, strategies that thorough-going Kantians might use without violating an 
absolute prohibition against lying. Silence is one; arranging events strategically and letting an 
enemy draw his own conclusions is another, but this is perilously close to lying. What underlies 
the Kantian struggle, it appears, is the need to remain moral while besting another. Individual- 
ism sets the scene for both moral striving and the tragedy of domination. The easiest thing to do 
is simply to put the other outside the moral community, to devalue his moral worth. This is what 
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Churchill did so effectively. He made the enemy-other supremely evil and, thus, acts that 
would normally be abhorrent to his own moral community became acceptable in the cause of 
overthrowing evil. 

Students need to understand the logical chain that Bok describes so well: Labeling someone 
an enemy leads to a devaluation of his moral worth, and this devaluation permits us to treat him 
in ways that would be unthinkable if he were part of the moral community. But there is another 
direction from which this chain should be examined, and it is perhaps even more centrally 
relevant to the lives of young people. Sometimes when we have wronged another, we find it 
hard to accept the moral status of our own acts. Is it possible that we ourselves could have done 
a really rotten thing? When we cannot come to grips with the evil in-here, we often seek 
justification for our acts. What better than to find that ‘‘he deserved it?’’ Thus a morally 
unacceptable act on our part leads to a moral devaluation of the victim and, ultimately, to the 
creation of an enemy. 

This is an area in which teachers really can help students to lead better and happier personal 
lives. They can do it by modeling the better way (admitting mistakes and ill-tempered acts), by 
discussing examples as they become available, and by encouraging students to reflect on their 
own habits of relating. Besides making a difference in the personal lives of students, we might 
come to a point as a nation where an enlightened citizenry would not praise its leaders for 
branding a whole people ‘‘an evil empire.’’ Like Gene, Knowles’ tragic anti-hero, our students 
might overcome some ignorance of the human heart. Gene saw at last that his best friend/ 
enemy, Finney, was unique among his school friends: ‘‘All of them, all except Phineas, 
constructed at infinite cost to themselves these Maginot Lines against this enemy they thought 
they saw across the frontier, this enemy who never attacked that way—if he ever attacked at all; 
if he was indeed the enemy.’’”* 
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‘*Peace’’ in military mouths today is a synonym for ‘‘war expected.’’ The word has 
become a pure provocative, and no government wishing peace sincerely should allow it 
ever to be printed in a newspaper. Every up-to-date dictionary should say that ‘‘peace’’ 
and ‘‘war’’ mean the same thing, now in posse, now in actu. It may even reasonably be 
said that the intensely sharp competitive preparation for war by the nations is the real war, 
permanent, unceasing; and that the battles are only a sort of public verification of the 
mastery gained during the ‘‘peace’’ interval.' 


An analysis of the language of peace that holds good 75 years after its publication should give 
us pause. What other insights into peace and war are contained in William James’ essay ‘“The 
Moral Equivalent of War,”’ printed in 1910 in several popular magazines and widely distrib- 
uted in leaflet form? What lessons for the last decades of the twentieth century can be learned 
from a proposal made at the close of the first decade ‘‘to bring the peace-party and the war-party 
together?”’ (p. 6) 

On first reading James’ essay disappoints. Expecting peace to be his moral equivalent of 
war, a modern reader is baffled by James’ proposal that a war of man against nature be 
substituted for that of man against man. In 1910 could one of America’s greatest philosophers 
really have considered such a war to be a viable option? Can it possibly have been one then? 
These questions call for a kind of historical inquiry I leave to others to undertake. Suffice it to 
say here that James’ contribution to our understanding of peace and war lies not in the particular 
formula for peace he develops in ‘‘The Moral Equivalent of War,’’ but in his analysis of the 
problem. Unfortunately, that analysis is seldom granted a hearing today. The title of James’ 
essay may have entered into our language, but the essay’s substance stands outside the 
mainstream of contemporary thought. 

The reasons for this neglect of James’ analysis are twofold. In the first place, just as for Plato 
in the Republic the health of the body politic depends on the psychic well-being of its members, 
so for James peace is a function of individual character. Conceiving of war and peace as 
relations between political entities rather than as conditions of individual body politics, 
theorists today focus on public policy not private personality. To be sure, questions of 
individual morality do arise—notably in connection with the issue of obedience to unjust 
commands—but the relationship of personal traits or qualities to war and peace is for the most 
part overlooked. Furthermore, for James the martial virtues are the heart of the matter and these 
stand for manliness. 

James would caution us that those who seek peace ignore individual character at their peril. I 
do not mean to suggest that he provides a privileged standpoint from which to view war and 
peace. If from the perspective of Plato and James contemporary philosophical discussions can 
be faulted for failing to take sufficient cognizance of the psyches of the members of the political 
entities they examine, Plato and James are themselves open to criticism for giving the 
impression that the health of a body politic is simply a matter of its members being the right kind 
of people. There is no need for us to restrict ourselves to the one approach or the other, 
however. An examination of James’ analysis of the problem confronting those who seek peace 
reveals the importance of attending to individual character even as we continue to pursue 
questions of politics and morality on a larger scale. 

What better way to illuminate the strengths and weaknesses of a proposal for peace giving 
pride of place to qualities associated with men than to compare it to ones that take as primary the 
other members of the human species? Fortunately for us, in the early part of this century two 
such analyses were developed. In her utopian novel Herland, published in serial form in 1915 
in her magazine The Forerunner, the social theorist and philosopher Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
presented a peaceable vision whose key element is mother love. Focusing on women as James 
focuses on men, Gilman provided a formula for peace that stands in direct contradiction to 
James’. In a series of lectures delivered in Europe in the 1930’s, the psychologist and 
philosopher of education, Maria Montessori, proposed yet a different formula for peace, one 
with children at its center. 

Men, women, children: it is difficult to imagine any proposal for peace that fixes on one of 
these elements to the exclusion of the others being adequate to its task. Gilman’s and 
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Montessori’s certainly are not and neither is James’. Yet if in his exclusive concern with 
qualities he associates with manliness James fails to acknowledge the significance for peace of 
the qualities Gilman associates with womanliness, he nevertheless brings to our attention a 
fundamental barrier to the achievement of that kind of peace which is not merely a state of 
expected war. And if in his fear that the martial virtues will become extinct he fails to appreciate 
the central peace-making role Montessori assigns to the education of children, his analysis of 
the problem that peace poses to manliness reveals the directions an education for peace must 
take. 


James’ War Against Nature 


An avowed pacifist, in the last year of his life William James was trying to be a realist. 
Locating the difficulties in bringing ‘‘the peace-party’’ and ‘‘the war-party’’ together in 
*‘deficiencies in the program of pacifism,’’ in ‘‘The Moral Equivalent of War’’ he refrains 
from speaking of the *‘bestial side’’ of war and concentrates instead on ‘‘the higher aspects of 
militaristic sentiment’’ (p. 7). ‘‘Patriotism no one thinks discreditable, nor does anyone deny 
that war is the romance of history,’’ he says. ‘*Militarism,”’ he adds, ‘‘is the great preserver of 
our ideals of hardihood, and human life with no use for hardihood would be contemptible’’ (p. 
7). So long as the peace-party rejects all the things the war-party holds dear, a reconciliation 
between the two is not to be expected. A pacifist program in which the ‘‘higher’’ aspects of 
militaristic sentiment have no place can only ‘‘set the militaristic imagination strongly, and to a 
certain extent justifiably, against it’’ (p. 7). 

Enter into the aesthetical and ethical point of view of your opponents, James tells his readers, 
and you will understand that although war-making itself must be eliminated in modern society, 
the virtues associated with militarism must be preserved. Explaining why peace would reign in 
his own utopia he says, ‘‘When whole nations are the armies, and the science of destruction 
vies in intellectual refinement with the sciences of production, I see that war becomes absurd 
and impossible from its own monstrosity’’ (p. 11). Yet even as he confesses his horror of 
modern war, James reveals his admiration of army discipline and what he calls the ‘martial 
virtues.”’ Intrepidity, contempt of softness, surrender of private interest, obedience to com- 
mand must be ‘the enduring cement’’ of a ‘‘permanent peace’’; these must remain ‘‘the rock 
upon which states are built’’ (p. 11). 

As James sees it, the problem the peace-party faces is to find a way of detaching the martial 


virtues from war while ensuring their continued existence. He believes this latter is necessary in 
order to win over the war-party, but it would be a mistake to suppose that his interest in the 
martial virtues derives solely from strategic considerations. James is in fact profoundly 
attracted to the ‘‘higher’’ aspects of militaristic sentiment. Reflective apologists for war take it 
religiously, he tells us, because it is human nature at its most dynamic. In their eyes war’s 
horrors 


are a cheap price to pay for rescue from the only alternative supposed, of a world of clerks 
and teachers, of co-education and zo-ophily, of ‘consumer’s leagues’ and ‘associated 
charities,’ of industrialism unlimited, and feminism unabashed. No scorn, no hardness, 
no valor any more. Fie upon such a cattleyard of a planet! (p. 7) 


No healthy minded person, James continues, can help partaking in the central essence of this 
feeling. 

For James, as for the reflective apologists for war he cites, a world without risk and daring, 
without the possibility of violent death, without a supreme theater of human strenuousness, 
without heroism revolts the imagination. James entered such a world the summer he visited 
Chattauqua. Describing that earthly paradise of magnificent music, athletic exercise, model 
schools, daily lectures and ever running soda fountains in ‘‘What Makes a Life Significant?”’ a 
lecture to students published in his 1899 volume Talks to Teachers, he remarks on the relief he 
felt upon emerging ‘‘into the dark and wicked world’’ again: 


Now for something primordial and savage, even though it were as bad as an Armenian 
massacre, to set the balance straight again. This order is too tame, this culture too 
second-rate, this goodness too uninspiring. This human drama without a villain or a pang; 
this community so refined that ice-cream soda-water is the utmost offering it can make to 
the brute animal in man; this city simmering in the tepid lakeside sun; this atrocious 
harmlessness of all things,—I cannot abide with them. Let me take my chances again in 
the big outside worldly wilderness with all its sins and sufferings. There are the heights 
and depths, the precipices and the steep ideals, the gleams of the awful and the infinite; 
and there is more hope and help a thousand times than in this dead level and quintessence 
of every mediocrity.“ 
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James recognizes how paradoxical his response to Chattauqua was: ‘‘There had been spread 
before me the realization—on a small, sample scale of course—of all the ideals for which our 
civilization has been striving: security, intelligence, humanity, and order; and here was the 
instinctive hostile, reaction, not of the natural man, but of a so-called cultivated man upon such 
a utopia.”’” Upon reflection he decides that the missing element in Chattauqua i is precipitous- 
ness: the element ‘‘of strength and strenuousness, intensity and danger.’’* James also reaches 
the conclusion that one does not have to seek out this element in past heroic deeds for it is 
present in the daily life of the laborer. Indeed, the sight of a workman ‘‘on the dizzy edge of a 
sky-scaling iron construction’’ brings him to his senses. Henceforth he is able to see heroism on 
every railway bridge and fire-proof building. 

In ‘‘What Makes a Life Significant?’’ James’ moral equivalent of war is anticipated. He tells 
his audience that on freight trains and lumber rafts, cattle yards and coal mines one sees human 
nature in extremis, and he calls the laborers he had suddenly discovered ‘‘our soldiers.’’ Once 
he imbued manual laborers with ‘‘the sterner stuff of manly virtues,’’ it was but a small step for 
him to propose that ‘‘the whole youthful population’’ be conscripted into an army and sent out 
as railroad men and miners, tunnelmakers and fishermen to fight nature. This step was essential 
to James’ project of achieving a permanent peace, however, for by extending to all males® the 
values he had earlier discerned in the ‘‘unidealized heroic life’’ of the common laborer, he 
could plausibly argue that even in the absence of war itself the military ideals of hardihood and 
discipline could be ‘‘wrought into the growing fiber of the people’’ (p. 12). 

The moral equivalent James urges upon the peace-party is intended to be a functional 
equivalent of war. Believing that war fulfills a function in society that cannot be abandoned 
without jeopardizing the entire social system yet wanting to rid the world of war, he invents an 
alternative social practice intended to serve the very same societal function as war but without a 
bestial side. James is able to call this practice an equivalent of war because the function he 
attributes to war is that of preserving the martial virtues and the benefits accruing to society 
from them. Assuring us that soldiers in an ‘‘army enlisted against Nature’’ would get *‘the 
childishness knocked out of them’’ (p. 12) and would return to society having paid their 
‘*blood-tax’’ (p. 13), he goes on to describe a war against nature as a force able to discipline a 
whole community as only war itself has been able to do heretofore. 

Had James attributed to war the function most often associated with it of protecting the state 
from outside aggression or, for that matter, the Malthusian function of population control, he 
could not have offered his war against nature as a substitute for war itself. Furthermore, had he 
embraced the martial virtues on strategic grounds alone, he could not have offered it as a moral 
substitute. He is able to call his war against nature a moral equivalent of war, on the one hand 
because he agrees with the war-party that the martial virtues, ‘‘although originally gained by 
the race through war, are absolute and permanent human goods”’ (p. 11) and, on the other, 
because he assumes that, unlike war itself, a war against nature has no bestial side. 

Today we know better than to call a war against nature a moral substitute for anything for, by 
definition, it places human beings apart from the rest of the natural world and in an aggressive 
relationship to it.° Can there be any doubt that the perilous consequences for human kind and 
for the earth itself of severing ourselves from nature, treating it as our antagonist, and trying to 
be its master outweigh whatever disciplinary benefits to the community James’ equivalent to 
war may yield? Moreover, if the ecological disasters wrought by a war against nature did not 
actually make the permanent peace James desires impossible to attain, would they not give to 
that peace a side bestial as that of any war? 

In the last years of the twentieth century, if not in its first, a war against nature does not 
qualify as a moral substitute for war itself. To do James justice, however, we must understand 
that he proposes this substitute for war simply as one possible moral equivalent among many. 
Thus, if he were alive today he might well urge us to replace his suggestion with a better means 
for preserving the martial virtues and all they stand for.’ Before we follow James’ lead and 
construct our own candidates for equivalency, however, we need to assess his estimate of the 
martial virtues and also examine his unquestioned assumption that in attaching those virtues to 
alternative social practices, we can in fact detach war from them. 


Gilman’ s Universal Motherhood 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman does not share James’ admiration for the martial virtues. Nor 
would she dream of sending young people to wage a war against nature. Her novel Herland is a 
morality tale whose purpose is to challenge our stereotypical beliefs about sex roles. Populating 
Herland solely with girls and women and invoking processes of asexual reproduction to 
account for the birth of babies, Gilman creates for us a country with neither strife nor war, 
poverty nor disease, whose land is in a perfect state of cultivation. Serene, healthy, sure- 
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footed, Gilman’s women possess an inexhaustible supply of intellectual curiosity, profound 
powers of observation, a fund of theoretical knowledge, and a highly developed practical 
intelligence all of which have enabled them to create a safe, sane, happy, healthy society. 

The secret of Herland’s success, however, is not simply that its women apply reason to 
societal problems, but that they harness it to the goal of making ‘‘the best kind of people.’’® 
Deriving this from the ideal of mother love she embeds in Herland’s culture, Gilman ensures its 
universality by abolishing the institutions of private childbearing and the ‘‘ownership’’ of 
children and substituting for them a kind of surrogate motherhood according to which every 
woman becomes the mother of all children.” 

Whether or not she bears a child, every woman in Herland is a mother. ‘‘We each have a 
million children to love and serve—our children,’’ says Somel in explaining Herlandic society 
to Van, one of three male visitors to this utopian civilization (p. 71). In Gilman’s peaceable 
vision motherhood is thus a social as well as a biological category. It is a social one for us too, 
but Gilman manages to give it social content while divorcing it not only from the domestic roles 
of wife and homemaker with which we associate it, but also from the specific tasks of 
childrearing. From the very beginning child care in Herland is undertaken by specialists. ‘‘The 
care of babies involves education, and is entrusted only to the most fit,’’ Somel tells Van. 
‘‘Childrearing has come to be with us a culture so profoundly studied, practiced with such 
subtlety and skill, that the more we love our children the less we are willing to trust that process 
to unskilled hands...even our own’’ (p. 83). 

Motherhood is a social category for Gilman because it constitutes a relation of a particular 
kind of love in which an adult stands to a child—one whose overriding concern is the child’s 
welfare. Moreover, in a double sense it is a universal category for Gilman makes it a 
relationship in which all adults stand to all children. In an essay on maternal thinking, Sara 
Ruddick has urged her readers to work ‘‘to bring a transformed maternal thought into the public 
realm, to make the preservation and growth of all children a work of public conscience and 
legislation.’’'° Herland has little need for laws of any kind, let alone ones concerning children, 
for the control of human behavior has its source in processes of socialization and education 
rather than in a system of laws and punishment. But if Ruddick’s goal of making the protection 
of children a work of public legislation has no counterpart in Herland, her goal of making the 
preservation and growth of children a work of public conscience is Herland’s goal: ‘‘Here we 
have Human Motherhood—in full working use,’’ she went on... ‘“The children in this country 
are the one center and focus of all our thoughts. Every step of our advance is always considered 
in its effect on them—on the race. You see, we are Mothers’’ (p. 66). 

In the best of cases in our own society, mother love translates into a desire that the home 
environment of one’s children be conducive to their growth and development. In Herland, 
where there are no private homes and families, the nation itself is home. Hence, mother love 
requires that the country as a whole be tended. For the inhabitants of Herland, therefore, James’ 
moral equivalent of war is unthinkable. Constituting the home of all children, nature is 
perceived by the women of Herland not as an enemy to be mastered and exploited, but, like the 
children themselves, as something requiring nurturance and care. 

Needless to say, in this land of universal motherhood army discipline plays no role. Indeed, 
rather than being wrought into the fiber of the people, James’ martial virtues are extinct in 
Herland. As events in Gilman’s novel amply demonstrate, Herlanders are capable of acting 
quickly and decisively; moreover, their courage cannot be doubted. Yet in this society whose 
structure is non-hierarchical and whose ethos is one of cooperation and consensus, James’ 
obedience to command cannot be counted a virtue. Intrepidity cannot be regarded as one either, 
for in a society dedicated to making the world safe for children, a fearlessness that all too 
readily lapses into recklessness is not to be tolerated. 

Intrepidity and obedience to command are not preserved in Gilman’s peaceable vision and 
neither is James’ contempt for softness. It must not be supposed that, in the manner of the 
heroine of the Irving Berlin song, ‘‘The Girl That I Marry,’’ the women of Herland are ‘‘soft 
and pink as a nursery.’’ Wearing neither satin nor lace, nail polish nor cologne, they are too 
capable, active and independent to want to be treated like infants or dolls. Yet although these 
women do not admire the childlike or kittenish softness Berlin associates with femininity, they 
place a high value on another kind of softness our culture associates with women—the very 
kind James scorns. 

The women of Herland are non-violent, non-aggressive, non-competitive individuals for 
whom the life James admires has no appeal. Were they men, he would think them unmanly for 
preferring safety to risk, security to danger, contentment to challenge, calm to excitement. 
Since they are women, he would probably conclude that in failing to preserve his ideal of 
hardihood, they are simply being womanly. There is no doubt about it. Like the ‘‘unspeakable 
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Chattauqua,’’ Herland preserves not the hardihood James so admires but the softness he would 
have us condemn. 

James might have been describing Herland when he said of Chattauqua, “‘there was no 
potentiality of death in sight anywhere, and no point of the compass visible from which danger 
might possibly appear.’’'' Motivated by mother love, Gilman’s women devote their lives to 
abolishing that element of precipitousness James finds irresistible: 


Sweat and effort, human nature strained to its uttermost and on the rack, yet getting 
through alive, and then turning its back on its success to pursue another more rare and 
arduous still—this is the sort of thing the presence of which inspires us, and the reality of 
which it seems to be the function of all the higher forms of literature and fine art to bring 
home to us and suggest. At Chattauqua there were no racks, even in the place’s historical 
museum; and no sweat, except possibly the gentle moisture on the brow of some lecturer, 
or on the sides of some player in the ball-field.'* 


The hardihood James extols cannot flourish without the rack. Since the women of Herland 
would not under any circumstances subject their children to the rack, hardihood is not 
preserved there. But since for James, in the absence of hardihood softness obtains, Herland is 
clearly a land of softness. In such a land—the kind James finds contemptible—contempt of 
softness is out of place. 

James’ surrender of private interest is out of place in Herland also. It is not that women of 
Herland do not love their country; not that they subordinate public to private interest. Quite the 
contrary. Gilman, however, derives collective action and devotion to country not from 
surrender of private interest, as James does, but from her ideal of mother love. Taking 
individualism for granted yet admiring the sense of community war often produces, James sees 
virtue in sacrifice of self. Starting instead from a premise of shared interests and shared lives, 
Gilman builds a sense of community into the very fabric of her women’s lives. Attached to their 
country and to one another by their unique form of motherhood, their cultural ideal of mother 
love, and an educational system designed in the light of these, the women of Herland, like the 
guardians of Plato’s Just State, think not of ‘“‘mine’’ and ‘‘thine,’’ but of ‘‘ours.”’'? 

Why does the search for peace lead Gilman and James in opposite directions, the one toward 
dominance of nature, the other to oneness with it; the one toward risk and danger, the other to 
safety and security? For the answer to this question we must look to gender: not, let me 
emphasize, to the fact that one analyst of war and peace is male and the other femaie, but to the 
fact that one analysis focuses on manliness, or masculinity as it would now be called, and the 
other on womanliness. 

In Henry James’ novel The Bostonians, published in 1886, Basil Ransom tells Verena 
Tarrant that his interest is in his own sex. *‘That’s what I want to save,”’ he says. When she asks 
him from what, he replies: 


From the most damnable feminization! I am so far from thinking, as you set forth the other 
night, that there is not enough woman in our general life, that it has long been pressed 
home to me that there is a great deal too much. The whole generation is womanized; the 
masculine tone is passing out of the world; it’s a feminine, a nervous, hysterical, 
chattering, canting age, an age of hollow phrases and false delicacy and exaggerated 
solicitudes and coddled sensibilities, which, if we don’t soon look out, will usher in the 
reign of mediocrity, of the feeblest and flattest and the most pretentious that has ever been. 
The masculine character, the ability to dare and endure, to know and yet not fear reality, to 
look the world in the face and take it for what it is—a very queer and partly very base 
mixture—that is what I want to preserve, or rather, as I may say, to recover; and I must tell 
you that I don’t in the least care what becomes of you ladies while I make the attempt!'4 


More than once in his essay on war and peace James the philosopher and psychologist 
associates the martial virtues with manliness, yet paradoxically James the novelist is the one 
who makes explicit links in his brother’s philosophy between hardihood and masculinity, 
softness and femininity. William James’ martial type of character is, of course, Ransom’s 
masculine character; the softness James scorns is Ransom’s ‘damnable feminization.’’ Henry 
James leaves us no room for doubt that William James’ martial character represents manliness 
just as Gilman’s motherly type of character represents womanliness. 

Actually, James’ martial character represents one form of manliness—a particularly macho 
one. Gender is a complex cultural construct and James no more seeks to preserve all the 
qualities our society associates with masculinity than Gilman seeks to preserve all those it 
associates with femininity.'> Still, if the interest of both thinkers in their favored gender is 
selective, the gender aspect of their respective visions of peace is not for that reason di- 
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minished. Their selectivity means that they have tried to be discriminating, not that their 
theories are gender-free. 

Once the gender dimension of the proposals for peace of Gilman and James is recognized, 
the reason for the immense differences between the two becomes clear. In our culture 
masculinity and femininity are considered to lie at opposite ends of a single continuum. '® Small 
wonder, then, that if James, who construes the problem of achieving a permanent peace as one 
of diffusing manliness throughout the population, seeks peace in peril to life, limb and 
environment, then Gilman, who casts the problem as one of diffusing womanliness throughout 
the population, seeks peace in protecting life, fostering growth, and preserving the environ- 
ment. Given their initial value commitment to polar opposites, it would be surprising, to say the 
least, if their solutions to the problem of peace did net contrast sharply with one another. 


Montessori’ s Educational Environments 


Maria Montessori does not explicitly introduce gender into her proposal for peace: children 
are its focus and questions of masculinity and femininity are not addressed. Its genderized 
origins are unmistakable, however. It is no accident that Montessori places children at the very 
center of her peaceable vision and pins her hopes for peace on their education. Throughout her 
long life Montessori’s overriding concern was for the growth and development of children. 
Indeed, if any human being has in her own person exemplified one of Gilman’s surrogate 
mothers acting upon the Herlandic ideal of mother love, it is Montessori.'’ In telling European 
audiences in the 1930’s, ‘*Wars will always follow one upon the other, and no people’s peace 
and prosperity can ever be assured until we trust in the great ‘armament for peace’ that 
education represents,’’'* she was simply carrying Gilman’s definition of womanliness to its 
logical conclusion. 

‘*What is generally meant by the word peace,’’ says Montessori in Education for Peace, **is 
the cessation of war. But this negative concept is not an adequate description of genuine peace”’ 
(p. 4). Comparing this negative concept to that which ensues after a man catches a disease and 
dies, she says, ‘‘We very appropriately express the hope that the dead man will rest in peace. 
But what a difference between this sort of peace and the peace that goes by the name of good 
health!’’ (pp. 5-6). Good health is not simply a matter of the absence of disease but is based ona 
strong, well developed body that can be exposed to germs and not be infected, and is related to 
one’s mastery of oneself and to reverence for life. 

In becoming a positive concept, Montessori tells us in passages that sound as if they had been 
written in the 1980's, personal health has reversed old values. ‘*The gratifications of what was 
once a race toward death’’—for instance, rich heavy meals lasting for hours and a life of 
indolence—‘‘have been given up for the gratifications of a race toward life:”’ 


the simple life—eating only as much as necessary and no more, choosing a diet of fruits, 
vegetables and even raw food, taking exercise, plunging into life-restoring, natural 
activities—has become the goal of modern pleasure-seekers, those who want to live a long 
life (p. 12). 


Just as genuine health has transformed physical life, genuine peace requires a transformation of 
moral life. Peace is not ‘‘a partial truce between separate nations, but a permanent way of life 
for all mankind,’’ says Montessori (p. 70), and this way of life demands that man’s psyche be 
reconstructed. 

In distinguishing permanent peace from the temporary cessation of war and in calling for a 
transformation of psychic and moral life Montessori sounds like James. For her, however, the 
child is the point of departure for the reconstruction she deems necessary. ‘‘The hope of altering 
adults is vain,’’ she says, not simply because their defects of character are too engrained, but 
because moral awareness and mental life do not develop normally in those who still possess 
defective character traits at age six. Claiming to base her analysis and recommendations on her 
observations of children and her educational experiments, she views ‘‘the child”’ as a ‘‘spiritual 
embryo”’ containing the promise of mankind. The child, she tells us, ‘‘must no longer be 
considered as the son of man, but rather as the creator and the father of man’’ (p. 104). Since the 
embryo’s promise will only be fulfilled if the child is allowed to develop normally and since the 
child’s psychic life begins at birth, the problem of transforming the human psyche becomes, for 
Montessori, one of educating young children. 

James seeks a transformation of moral life in a war against nature. Montessori seeks it in the 
education of children and construes the problem of designing an education for peace as one of 
constructing suitable environments for them. Just as the physical embryo derives its nutriments 
from the womb, so, Montessori explains in The Absorbent Mind, perhaps her best known work, 
the spiritual embryo absorbs them from its surroundings. '? Put children in the wrong environ- 
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ment, their development will be abnormal and they will become the deviated adults we now 
know. Create the right environment for them and their characters will develop normally. In 
particular, the defects of possessiveness and destructiveness will vanish and in their place will 
emerge ‘‘an aspiration to know, love and serve.”’ 

A detailed account of the second womb Montessori would create for the child is not 
necessary here. It is important to note, however, that what matters to her is that there be a 
‘*harmonious interaction’’ between individual and environment (p. 67). Then the child will 
develop normally and, as a consequence, love will flourish. The kind of love Montessori has in 
mind is permanent, not transitory, and is unconnected to selfishness and a desire to possess. 
Directed to all living creatures as well as to objects, this ‘‘higher form of love’’ is, presumably, 
a prerequisite for the ‘human harmony’”’ and the *‘genuine community of mankind’’ that must 
on her view be obtained if positive peace is to be achieved (p. xiii). 

Since the Montessori Method is renowned for focusing on the individual child working alone 
with objects, albeit in a setting in which other children are doing the same, some will wonder if 
it can plausibly be viewed as an education designed to attach people to one another. That 
Montessori intends her method to accomplish just this is beyond doubt. Deploring the fact that 
‘‘all we have is an organization of things and no organization of mankind. Only the environ- 
ment is organized’’ and that each person ‘‘is set apart from every other by his own private 
interest,’’ she looks to education to remedy the ‘‘isolation of the individual’’ (p. xii). 

In Education for Peace Montessori insists that ‘When work begins in a certain environment, 
association with one’s fellows also begins for no one can work alone’’ (p. 67). And in The 
Absorbent Mind she responds to those who say “‘If the child does everything on his own, what 
becomes of social life?’’ by tracing in some detail the way social qualities in her schools derive 
from individual work: 


The child who concentrates is immensely happy; he ignores his neighbors or the visitors 
circulating about him. For the time being his spirit is like that of a hermit in the desert: a 
new consciousness has been born in him, that of his own individuality. When he comes 
out of his concentration, he seems to perceive the world anew as a boundless field for fresh 
discoveries. He also becomes aware of his classmates in whom he takes an affectionate 
interest. Love awakens in him for people and for things. He becomes friendly to everyone, 
ready to admire all that is beautiful. The spiritual process is plain: he detaches himself 
from the world in order to attain the power to unite himself with it. 


Whether or not a Montessorian education does in fact develop in children a love for people 
and things, as its creator claims, I do not pretend to know. It is clear, however, that Montessori 
herself considers attachment to others the end point of normal development with selfishness, 
destructiveness and a desire for power and possessions constituting abnormalities of character. 
It is clear also that she holds education as we know it responsible for promoting these latter. The 
individual grows into adulthood, she says, ‘‘after being repressed, isolated, and led to pursue 
only his own personal interests throughout childhood and adolescence’”’ (p. xiv). Thus, her 
proposal for peace really involves two transformations: one of the human psyche, the other of 
our entire education system. 

Whereas James worries that army discipline will disappear if it is not actively fostered, 
Montessori sees it passed on from one generation to the next quite unconsciously by education. 
She derives no comfort from this observation, for in her peaceable vision ‘‘what are often called 
virtue, duty, and honor are no more than masks for capital vices’’ (p. 20). Concealing ‘‘mortal 
perils for the spirit,’’ the army discipline James so admires serves to arrest mental development 
and to ‘‘produce psychic anomalies that cause the human personality to become weak and 
unstable’’ (p. 20). Thus, Montessori would have a transformed education extinguish the very 
obedience to command James calls a virtue. Arguing that ‘‘the obedience forced upon a child at 
home and in school, an obedience that does not recognize the rights of reason and justice, 
prepares the adult to resign himself to anything and everything,’’ (p. 20) Montessori charges 
this martial virtue with opening the way to mindless idolatry and, ultimately, to slavery. 

Montessori would replace James’ obedience to command with individual self-determination 
and the martial virtue of surrender or private interest with a desire to create a better coilective 
life. These last two qualities are by no means identical. James’ surrender of private interest 
entails simply the sacrifice or yielding up to power of something desired whereas Montessori’s 
desire to create a better collective life consists in a positive concern for the general good. 
Interestingly enough, while Montessori’s position seems to be very much like Gilman’s, she 
starts not from the latter’s assumption of shared interests but from James’ one of unconnected 
individuals. The difference between Montessori and James is that she views private interest as a 
defective character trait that, assuming a proper education, will vanish in the course of normal 
development while James apparently takes it to be a part of normal adult equipment. Thus, 
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although Montessori does not endorse the radical social programs Gilman designs to keep 
private interest from developing in Herland, for her the surrender of private interest is no 
virtue.“ By the time a proper education has enabled an individual to acquire a sufficiently 
developed will to surrender anything, that education should long since have witnessed the 
emergence of the public spirit that characterizes the undeviated adult. 

In Montessori’s philosophy the fate of James’ other two martial virtues parallels their fate in 
Gilman’s utopia. A veritable Chattauqua or Herland in the safety and security it provides its 
inhabitants, the child’s second womb will, like its first, contain as little peril to life and limb as 
possible. Thus, by default, James’ intrepidity will be extinguished by a Montessorian educa- 
tion. His contempt of softness will be extinguished also, for the environment Montessori 
designs for children contains no obstacle courses, no rack upon which to test one’s mettle. A 
place barring competition and countenancing no violence, any contempt it encouraged would 
be for the hardiness James reveres not the softness he condemns. 


Peace, Progress, and Generative Love 


In Montessori’s emphasis on the child’s environment, her insistence that love of the 
environment “‘is the secret of all man’s progress’’ (p. 106), and her selection of the kind of love 
from which she herself starts as the end point of the child’s natural development, she is giving 
voice to Gilman’s ideal of mother love. Montessori’s proposal for peace is relevant to an 
assessment of James’ analysis however, not only for its echoes of Herland but for its insight 
into the education of children. James and Montessori both call for a transformation of psychic 
life. They both believe that a peace which is not merely the absence of war cannot be achieved 
by politics alone. However, if Montessori’s reclassification of the child’s present second womb 
is accurate, then a psychic transformation is needed to extinguish the ‘‘higher’’ aspects of 
militaristic sentiment not to preserve them. 

James defends the martial virtues by disparaging a life without them. Yet after Auschwitz 
and My Lai it should be even more difficult for us to share his enthusiasm for obedience to 
command than it was for Montessori. In this nuclear age, moreover, it is foolhardy to enter into 
his admiration for intrepidity. And in a nation in which one out of four women can expect to be 
raped during her lifetime, a child is sexually abused every two minutes, and wife beating is 
rampant, | it is downright immoral to join him in his praise of the rack and contempt of 
softness.? Whatever significance these martial virtues may have had for the peace-party of 
1910, in the late 1980’s one must conclude that they are not the ‘absolute permanent human 
goods’’ James considered them to be. Indeed, those today who seek a genuine peace are 
well-advised to make Montessori’s estimate of these martial virtues their own since rather than 
constituting preconditions of peace, as James supposed, they serve as barriers to the diffusion 
through society of the kind of love so essential to that end. 

Although Montessori considers the martial virtues to be inimical to peace, James himself 
never addresses the question of how a population schooled in these qualities will eschew war. 
He never acknowledges that it is one thing to attach character traits associated with war to other 
social practices and quite another to detach war from them. One call to arms in the name of duty 
and honor and will not James’ version of manliness propel young men into battle? One taunt of 
weakness or cowardice and will not their leaders become locked in a preparation for war from 
which there is no exit? Moreover, James does not consider that his martial virtues are attached 
to domestic as well as international violence and destruction: to rape and murder, child abuse 
and wife beating, pillage and vandalism, as well as to war. Thus, supposing that by some 
political miracle war could be detached from the qualities James admires, so long as they are 
diffused among the population the domestic tranquility necessary for peace at home as well as 
abroad will be difficult, if not actually impossible to attain. 

In the 1980’s one is tempted to reverse the judgment James passed on the domestic 
tranquility of Chattauqua and to say that the horrors of boredom and stagnation are a cheap price 
to pay for rescue from the alternative. We must not be too quick to accept James’ claims about 
societies in which the martial virtues have become extinct, however. To be sure, he is by no 
means the only analyst of war and peace to scorn the serenity of a Chattauqua. Consider what J. 
Glenn Gray has to say on this subject in his fascinating book The Warriors: 


Our deeper powers lie dormant and undeveloped unless we are pushed to the abyss. 
Perhaps those philosophers of history are right who read civilization in terms of alternating 
periods of conservation and destruction, and hold that both are necessary for any real 
progress. For them, the delight in destruction and preservative love are necessary powers 
in human history, in some manner complementing each other. The exclusive interest in 
conserving the already existent would lead to stagnation were it not balanced by de- 
structive forces which periodically sweep away ossified forms as a means of renewal. 
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Love as concern for preserving in being is only meaningful, these philosophers would 
hold, when it is pitted against revolutionary forces of destruction. I do not know. At all 
events, I have never again in my life been so aware of the beneficent character of concern 
as during the war years.” 


In setting forth a compelling phenomenology of war Gray shows us that James’ attraction to 
danger and death is by no means idiosyncratic. Unfortunately, Gray like James before him falls 
victim to a false dilemma. Basing his analysis of what he calls preservative love on examples 
culled from the lives of men at war, he sees only two alternatives: either safety and stagnation or 
danger and progress. Had he taken at least some of his examples from the lives of women at 
home he might have realized that one can reject the 3Ds of death, danger, and destruction 
without having to embrace ossification. Certainly the women of Herland know that peace, 
progress, and what, following Jonathan Schell, I will henceforth call generative love go 
together.” 

In an effort to reveal ‘‘the curious affinities between love and war’’ Gray distinguishes 
preservative or generative love from both erotic love and the love of friendship. Calling this 
love ‘‘protective and maternal in kind”’ he says it is best designated ‘‘as an impersonal passion 
to preserve and succor that which is threatened, or to hold back from annihilation as much life 
and material as possible’ (p. 79). In Gray’s general characterization the maternal component to 
which he calls attention drops out of the analysis. As Gilman’s Herland makes clear, the love 
mothers have for their children takes the form not simply of preventing harm but of nurturing 
growth and development. 

In Herland mother love and progress are inseparable. The most astonishing thing about this 
society, one of the male visitors points out, is the conscious effort to make it better. Indeed, 
great pains are taken to develop two kinds of minds—the critic and the inventor—so that faults 
will continually be detected and improvements made. Conceptualizing mother love not in the 
negative terms of the prevention of damage or annihilation but in the positive ones of ensuring 
growth and development, Gilman makes change and renewal its concomitants. Of course, 
protection plays an important role in her theory of mother love. In Herland it is evidenced, for 
instance, in a concerted effort to study and overcome diseases of childhood as well as in the care 
taken of small children. But while the protective activities of the women of Herland are directed 
to the continuation of life and maintenance of health, their object is not to keep things in a static 
condition but to allow them to flourish. 

Given Gray’s desire to reflect upon men in battle, it is natural for him to focus on the 
protective, not the nurturant, aspect of generative love. One consequence of this focus, 
however, is that the links James claims to discern between this form of love and stagnation are 
made to seem indissoluble. With growth and development cast out of the picture, change can 
only be seen as deterioration, hence as the enemy of this form of love. Since in the absence of 
change organisms become sluggish and foul, stagnation thus becomes the natural consequence 
of such love. 

Include what Gray himself must have been considering the maternal aspect in an analysis of 
generative love and the association with stagnation disappears. Indeed, bring growth and 
development into the picture and it becomes clear that the promotion of change is an essential 
element of this form of love and that stagnation, not change, is the enemy. Just as in a stagnant 
pond living creatures die, in a stagnant social environment growth and development are 
stunted. Thus, although from the point of view of a love that looks forward to the full- 
flourishing of the child a stunted development may not actually be interpreted as deterioration, 
it definitely counts as loss. 

The love Gilman attributes to mothers stands in direct opposition to ossification and 
stagnation. Did she, then, err in banning instances of human nature in extremis from Herland? 
Montessori’s study of children is instructive here for it suggests that productive change and 
renewal occur not in perilous environments in which human nature is constantly on the rack, 
but in protective ones. Warmth and kindness are needed if attention is to be captured, safety if 
new activities are to be attempted, security if concentration on the task at hand is to be total. 

But is James not at least right that the rack is necessary for excitement? Stamp out the martial 
virtues and will we not face boredom if not stagnation? The answer to this is ‘‘It all depends.”” 
Cross-cultural evidence testifies to the fact that there is nothing intrinsically boring about safety 
and security, nothing intrinsically exciting about risk and danger.’ Montessori’s studies of 
children in classrooms testify to this too. No one is born with a prediliction for life in the fast 
lane. This is an acquired characteristic. Furthermore, as we all know, people’s judgments about 
what is boring and exciting not only differ but change as knowledge, expectations, interests, 
and goals change. Every scholar is well aware that one person’s source of boredom is another’s 
source of endless fascination. Every teacher knows that no matter how dull an activity or 
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intellectual pursuit may seem to outsiders, when an individual is drawn sufficiently into it to 
want to master it, boredom quickly disappears. 

Boredom is not an inevitable accompaniment of generative love yet James’ insight that it 
poses a problem for those who in their interests of peace would extinguish the martial virtues 
ought not to be ignored. Granted, the associations between boredom and tranquility, excite- 
ment and danger he sees in his own reactions were learned. Still, there are many today who 
experience the world as James did. ‘‘Why does that night [of parachuting into France] and the 
few months of actual combat in Normandy and the other campaigns mean more to me than the 
ensuing years of college and work, happiness, sorrow and love, marriage and children?’’ asks 
the author of an “*About Men’ column published in The New York Times on the eve of the 
fortieth anniversary of D-Day.”* To the extent that an attraction to risk and danger is diffused 
among the population, the problem boredom poses is not that a genuine peace will leave many 
feeling unfulfilled, but that the very prospects of attaining such peace are diminished. People 
who have learned to perceive peace as boring and risk of death as the ultimate excitement can 
scarcely be expected to devote themselves to establishing a society governed by the ideal of 
generative love. 

Montessori calls for a transformation of psychic life, on the one hand because she believes 
peace must be established on a foundation of generative love and, on the other, because she sees 
that, as presently constituted, the child’s second womb fosters James’ martial virtues. Indeed, 
it is because she understands that these latter belong to what today we would call the ‘‘hidden 
curriculum”’ of schooling” that it is necessary for her to speak of psychic transformation. Were 
she simply saying that the child’s educational environment ought to be designed so that 
generative love will flourish, there would be no reason for her to conceptualize the problem as 
she does. A spiritual metamorphosis is required, on her view, because the martial virtues must 
not only be prevented from developing but must actually be extinguished. 

Does Montessori’s estimate of the child’s second womb have the ring of truth today? Does 
that womb contain the nutriments of generative love or of James’ capital vices? Obedience to 
command, intrepidity, contempt of softness: anyone who has seen Frederick Wiseman’s 1968 
documentary *‘High School”’ and recalls the treatment at Northeast High of those students who 
do not conform to rules, the violent nature of the physical education given boys, and the glory 
bestowed on the three who simulate space flight will be inclined to agree with Montessori that 
schooling is designed to foster just these qualities. Anyone who recalls the comments of the 
eighteen and nineteen year olds rushing to sign up for military service in the days following the 
invasion of Grenada will be inclined to say that her perception of schooling remains valid even 
now. But if this be so, then those who seek a genuine peace are well-advised to follow 
Montessori’s lead not only in judging James’ martial virtues to be our capital vices but in taking 
seriously the question she addresses of how to educate people for peace. 


Gender, Peace, and Education 


In the last scene of John Arden’s play ‘‘Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance’’ Mrs. Hitchcock, the 
tavern keeper, tells Musgrave that his logic was all wrong: 


MUSGRAVE: Don’t tell me there was life or love in this town. 

MRS. HITCHCOCK: There was. There was hungry men, too—fighting for their food. 
But you brought in a different war. 

MUSGRAVE: I brought it in to end it. 

ATTERCLIFFE: To end it by its own rules: no bloody good. She’s right, you’re wrong. 
You can’t cure the pox by further whoring. Sparky died of those damned rules. And so did 
the other one. 


As Serjeant Musgrave represents James’ formula for peace, Mrs. Hitchcock represents 
Gilman’s and Montessori’s. The play ends as the avowedly pacifist member of Musgrave’s 
troop, whose hands killed Sparky, sings: 


I plucked a blood-red rose-flower down 
And gave it to my dear. 

I set my foot out across the sea 

And she never wept a tear. 

I came back home as gay as a bird 

I sought her out and in: 

And I found her at last in a little attic room 
With a napkin round her chin. 





Oh are you eating meat, I said, 

Or are you eating fish? 

I’m eating an apple was given me today, 
The sweetest I could wish. 


‘Listen at what she told me,’’ Attercliffe interposes: 


Your blood-red rose is withered and gone 
And fallen on the floor: 

And he who brought the apple down 
Shall be my darling dear. 


For the apple holds a seed will grow 
In live and lengthy joy 

To raise a flourishing tree of fruit 
For ever and a day. 


Had she realized in time that he was planning to end war by recruiting more men to it, Mrs. 
Hitchcock could have told Serjeant Musgrave that the army discipline he wanted to harness to 
the cause of peace—‘‘good order and the discipline: it’s the only road I know’’—would lead 
not to life but to death. Perceiving the martial virtues to be outcomes of military training, James 
does not understand, as this simple woman does, that they are the breeders of war as well as its 
progeny. Nor does he perceive their capacity to breed domestic violence and destruction. 

Were James alive today he might well forswear his war against nature and offer in its stead 
organized sports or perhaps space exploration. The peace-party among us, however, must 
forswear his entire project of finding a moral equivalent of war for the simple reason that there 
can be no such thing. In our world, if not in James’, at least three of the martial virutes he would 
have us preserve are capital vices. Moreover, although James’ fourth martial viture, the 
surrender of private interest, may not exactly qualify as a capital vice, it is certainly not an 
absolute and permanent good. I do not mean to suggest that private interest never represents a 
stumbling block to genuine peace. It often does. As Serjeant Musgrave’s troop discovers and as 
the Nazi experience makes clear, however, the surrender of private interest can all too easily 
itself be harnessed to war. 

The question of the proper relationship of private and public interest is much too complex to 
be decided here. In light of Carol Gilligan’s recent research it is important, however, to recall 
the contrasting assumptions about the relationship of self to other in the peaceable visions of 
James, Gilman, and Montessori. There are numerous lessons to be learned from James’ essay, 
but by far the most important is that peace, war, and gender are intimately connected. 
Gilligan’s work reveals that these connections to gender are more complex than James ever 
dreamed and that when one layer is laid bare, another may still remain hidden. We have seen 
that whereas Gilman and Montessori assume that people are interdependent and in- 
terconnected, James’ martial virtue of surrender of private interest rests on an assumption of a 
radical separation of self from other. Gilligan has found these differing views of the self to be 
gender related, with the males she and her associates have studied tending to see the self_as 

“*standing alone’’ and the females tending to see ‘‘a world comprised of relationships.’’*! 

A reviewer of Helen Caldicott’s book Missile Envy writes that it would be ‘‘new for someone 
to imagine how human nature will have to change over centuries if we are to adjust to the 
impossibility of war.’’>? Gilman imagined just this and Montessori proposed educational 
methods for achieving such change. Unfortunately, while Montessori is quite right that for 
generative love to prevail in our society an educational transformation is needed, in ignoring 
James’ central insight that the martial virtues stand for manliness, she makes it all but 
impossible for that transformation to occur. James’ mistake was not that of cautioning the peace 
party to take the martial virtues into account but of feeling their sorcery. 

Those who belong to the peace-party today must extinguish the ‘‘higher’’ aspects of 
militaristic sentiment, not succumb to them. To accomplish this they must acknowledge 
Montessori’s insight into the hidden curriculum of schooling. Her mistake was not that of 
attempting to redesign educational environments but of failing to understand that an effective 
education for generative love must confront our cultural definition of what it means to be a 
‘real’? man. 

Gilman understands the relationship of peace and war to gender as Montessori does not. Yet 
while her story of a land governed by the ideal of generative love reveals the false dilemma 
underlying James’ reaction to Chattauqua, in choosing to portray a body politic composed 
entirely of females, she begs the very question James addresses. Gilman’s central insight that 
generative love stands for womanliness is the correlative of James. Her mistake was not that of 
elaborating the virtues of protection and nurturance but of neglecting James’ insight that the 
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martial virtues must be reckoned with by those in a two-sex society who hope to diffuse 
generative love throughout the population. 

A friend recently told me the story of a teacher who asked the children in her elementary 
school classroom to draw a picture of war. Enthusiastically settling down to the task, the boys 
drew soldiers, planes and missiles. Protesting the assignment, the girls said: ‘‘We do not want 
to do this. We cannot do this.’ When pressed they drew pictures of people in hospital beds. The 
next day the teacher asked the children to draw a picture of peace. Taking out their crayons the 
girls happily drew flowers, trees, birds, insects and animals while the boys hung back saying, 
‘*We cannot do this. We do not want to. We do not know how.”’ 

In this nuclear age we ignore at our peril James’ insight that the martial virtues stand for 
manliness, Gilman’s insight that generative love spells womanliness, and Montessori’s insight 
that education for peace must begin when we are very young. 
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The Ethical-Educational Imperative Today: 
To Study Our Contemporary ‘‘Forced Options’’ 
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The Ethics of Education and the Matter of Educational Relevance 


Last summer, a ‘‘short business call’’ from a distinguished colleague, whose work I respect 
enormously, unexpectedly digressed into a philosophical discussion of the ideal aims and 
means of education. We talked about the texts we used in our courses on education. The texts he 
included ranged from the Bible and Plato to John Dewey. He stopped short with Dewey, he 
emphasized, for nothing of tremendous import in educational thought has been published since 
Dewey stopped writing. 

I responded by mentioning Paolo Freire, who is, | emphasized ‘‘particularly relevant.’’ Like 
Dewey, Freire first compels us to take a good hard look at the present social world, with its 
unjust, its oppressive and de-humanizing ‘‘social’’ relationships; next, his philosophy of 
education, a secular articulation of liberation theology, brings home to us the educational 
imperative to adopt certain key elements of the ethics of ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount;’’ he 
reveals how this ethics is either ignored or rejected by the established system of schools and 
colleges; and, urging this ethic of education, he goes beyond Dewey in developing a pedagogy 
specifically designed to help learners and teachers become human in and through their struggles 
against forms of oppression which our schools and colleges currently legitimize and support. 

As I presented the relevance and importance of Freire’s philosophy of education, I strongly 
sensed that I was comletely failing to persuade my colleague of the matter. That puzzled me. 
Why would Freire, an educator engaged in responding to the human condition, fail to be found 
‘ethically compelling’’ or ‘‘educationally relevant?’’ 

In an attempt to solve this puzzle, I sought to find out more about my colleague’s conception 
of the goals of education, and the reasons underlying his selection of course readings and 
pedagogical procedures. In doing this, I thought that I would also learn much about the ethics 
and philosophy of education of a large group of educators currently teaching in our schools, 
colleges and universities. | pressed on through a series of questions, leading up to the query: 
‘*What do you see to be the most pressing social issues of our time—issues that all educators 
must attend to?”’ 

It was clear that the question addressed an ethical or moral imperative rather than a legal 
‘*must’’ connected to existing institutional requirements. Furthermore, in raising this question, 
l expressed a particular conception of the ethics of education, shaped principally by a particular 
interpretation of the philosophies of education of Freire and Dewey. According to them, the 
ethics of education essentially involves teaching and learning ways to effectively confront the 
destructive and inhumane aspects of our society—aspects at odds with human survival and 
social progress. 


Interest in the community welfare, an interest which is intellectual and practical, as well as 
emotional—an interest, that is to say, in perceiving whatever makes for social order and 
progress, and for carrying these principles into execution—is the ultimate ethical habit to 
which all the special school habits must be related if they are to be animated by the breath 
of moral life.~ 


This conception of the ethics of education, articulated by Dewey time and again, also lies at 
the heart of Freire’s Pedagogy of the Oppressed. Reflecting on these elements in Freire’s 
pedagogy, Richard Shaull writes: 


Fed up as | am with the abstractness and sterility of so much intellectual work in academic 
circles today, | am excited by a process of reflection which is set in a thoroughly historical 
context, which is carried on in the midst of a struggle to create a new social order and thus 
represents a new unity of theory and praxis. . . . Freire incarnates a rediscovery of the 
humanizing vocation of the intellectual, and demonstrates the power of thought to negate 
accepted limits and open the way to a new future. 


Freire is able to do this because he operates on one basic assumption: that man’s 
ontological vocation (as he calls it) is to be a Subject who acts upon and transforms his 
world, and in so doing moves towards ever new possibilities of fuller and richer life 
individually and collectively. This world to which he relates is not a static and closed 
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order, a given reality which man must accept and to which he must adjust; rather, it is a 
problem to be worked on and solved.* 


What needs to be worked on and solved today? In directing our conversation away from 
standard ‘‘school problems or academic projects’’ to ‘‘contemporary pressing social prob- 
lems,’’ I was implicitly commending a particular conception of the ethics of education, tied toa 
particular notion of educational relevance. From his silence humming with long-distance 
telephone static following my last query about the ‘‘pressing issues of our time,’’ I sensed that 
my question was ‘‘irrevelant’’ to my colleague at the other end of the phone line. I suspected 
that we did not share the same framework for determining ethical importance; for conceptions 
of ‘‘ethically important’’ and ‘‘educationally relevant’’ are integrally connected. 

My hunch was confirmed by his response to my question. In describing his ‘‘activities of 
teaching,’’ my colleague emphasized that he tries to engage his students with the ideas of the 
thinkers he loves, in the hope that they will come to share these intellectual loves. He described 
this as a humane, and, therefore, humanizing and liberating process. ‘‘Pressing social prob- 
lems’’ were not a feature of this process. They were not relevant either to his conception of 
educational excellence or to his view of the ethics of education. He did, however, seem to 
implicitly locate humanization and liberation at the very heart of the ethics of education. 

Aside from our prima-facie differences regarding ‘‘social issues or problems,’’ do we 
actually share the same basic conceptions of ‘‘ethical importance’’ and ‘‘educational rele- 
vance?’’ In exploring this question, I affirm the centrality of my colleague’s goals for 
humanization and liberation of learners; furthermore, I recognize the potential for humaniza- 
tion in the process of cultural initiation he is engaged in. However, at the same time, I am 
acutely aware of its limitations, and its potential for ‘‘intellectual distraction.’’ Such distraction 
is an intellectual trap° many of us are socialized to enter through acquiring a taste for (if not an 
actual addiction to) ‘‘great books and great ideas,’’ ‘‘marvelous theories,’’ ‘‘fascinating 
articulations and original insights.’’ Entering this world of great books and ideas provides for 
many a ready escape from the grit, crassness and bathos, the dangerous and mindless politics, 
the cynical, apathetic, distracted and ‘‘inchoate publics’’ of the real world, both inside and 
outside the ivory tower. 

‘‘What concerns me most today is the way we have disconnected ideas from power in 
America, and created for ourselves thoughtful citizens who disdain politics and politicians. . .”” 
comments Yale’s President, Bartlett Giametti. This disconnection is noted both by Freire and 
Dewey as the curse of contemporary social life, shaped in part by educational institutions 
emphasizing the extremes of vocational or professional training at one end of the spectrum, 
and, at the other end, socially arid academic engagement with ‘‘great books’’ and ‘“‘great 
ideas.”’ 

Freire and Dewey remind us that neither books nor ideas are in and of themselves either 
liberating or confining. The nature of our engagement with them determines whether we 
become liberated or imprisoned. The latter occurs when academic engagement becomes a 
retreat from the moral challenges and problems of our world. This is a failure of the ethics of 
education to develop what Dewey called ‘‘the social trinity—social interest, social knowledge, 
and social power.’’” Only when academic analysis and discussion are connected to the genuine 
need to comprehend and change unethical aspects of our social world—the aspects that I refer 
to as ‘‘the most pressing social issues of our time’’ demanding the attention of all educated 
persons—is the moral or social trinity developed. 

‘*To what part of man does public education owe its first obligation? Is it to his intellectual- 
academic world, or his emotional-social one? Which is more likely to insure him a measure of 
happiness and a reasonable chance of survival?’’ asks John Bunzel.’ This question restates 
Dewey’s query to the reigning ‘‘traditionalists,’’ troubled as he too was with established ‘‘great 
books and great ideas’’ curricula, separated by a huge chasm of irrelevance from both the 
personal interests of learners and the social events and issues that they must understand and 
respond to in their pursuit of freedom. 

Similar concerns for social relevance and freedom are reflected in the writings of feminist 
educators today about gender oppression. Threads of the ‘‘Dewey vs. the traditionalists”’ 
dialogue re-emerge in the writings of feminists contesting the prevailing academic ideal of ‘‘the 
educated man.”’ In Jane Roland Martin’s recent critique, we also hear reflected Freire’s critical 
response to the irrelevance of what is taught for learning to struggle against social forms of 
oppression: 


The Peters-Hirst educated person will have knowledge about others, but will not have 
been taught to care about their welfare, let alone to act kindly toward them. That person 
will have some understanding of society, but will not have been taught to feel its injustices 
or even to be concerned over its fate. The Peters-Hirst educated person is an ivory tower 





person: a person who can reason yet has no desire to solve real problems in the real world; 
a person who understands science but does not worry about the use to which it is put; a 
person who can reach flawless moral conclusions but feels not care or concern for others.* 


Clearly, the Peters-Hirst educated person has learned to understand and appreciate signifi- 
cant intellectual ideas and theories. Yet, in criticizing this ideal of the educated person, Martin 
compels us to reevaluate the ethical and educational relevance of the process by which the 
‘*great books’’ and ‘‘great ideas’’ have been taught. 

Certain ethical and practical concerns are central to Martin’s conception of educational 
relevance. A relevant education should teach learners how to genuinely care for more than great 
books and great ideas. They should learn to care in very practical ways about the problems and 
troubles of their fellow human beings. Educated persons respond not only to theories and ideas. 
They act responsibly by responding to the unethical aspects of our world. 

“*Responsible human living is not easy, and there is no escaping the responsibility of being 
human.”’'° We can and do, however, fail to meet this responsibility when we retreat from 
reality into fantasyland. For some it is the fantasy world of General Hospital and Dallas; for 
others, it is Playboy or the peep shows on 42nd Street. Intellectuals may turn to Democracy and 
Education, Beethoven’s symphonies, Macbeth, Einstein’s theory of relativity, and other 
‘respectable’ elements of institutions of ‘‘higher learning.’’ The learned habits, hopes, 
attitudes and aspirations that move us to escape from the rankling problems of the real world 
either by descending to the ‘‘lower pleasures’’ or ascending to the realm of ‘‘higher ideas’’ and 
ideals, also help us to understand our failure to fulfill our ethical responsibilities even when we 
are very successfully engaged in the processes of schooling and certification. 

There is an ethics of education implicit in the prevailing process of schooling. '? This ethics is 
shaped by a particular conception of educational relevance, and a related ideal of educational 
excellence. Determinations of relevance and excellence are dominated by the goal of certifica- 
tion or credentialing for ‘‘the job market.’’ The prevailing ethics of education legitimizes this 
goal and its pre-eminence in a hierarchy of interests without questioning the ethics of the work 
place for which students are being prepared, including the work place of schools, colleges and 
universities. On occasions when the ethics of professionalism are explored by professional 
educators, the solutions suggested help boost the sale of ‘‘education credits,’’ especially 
courses in professional ethics. 

How can learning about the ethical theories of Kant, Hume and Mill enhance our critical 
awareness of the ethics of the work in which we are engaged? What, if any, are the social 
benefits of our work? How does our profession manipulate the public? What professional gains 
must we learn to give up, and how, in order to better promote the public interest? These 
questions take a backseat in deliberations of the ethics of education in academic institutions. 
For, as prominent observers note, these institutions seem to maintain rather than transform 
existing social structures with their endemic injustices: ‘‘[A]re. . . universities capable of clear 
thinking about the contemporary human crises? Or are they so compromised in existing 
patterns of life that they cannot find freedom for fresh thoughts and acts?’’'? 

There is a competing conception of the ethics of education which legitimizes and is 
legitimated by many of the dominant institutions of education. This alternative reflects a 
different set of priorities and interests for making determinations of *‘educational relevance.”’ 
Many academics, especially those in the fine arts and the humanities, tend to define educational 
relevance without giving over-riding importance to what is currently demanded at the work 
place, particularly the non-academic work-place. Their conception of the ethics of education 
places greater importance on meeting the challenge of ‘‘disciplinary initiation,’’'* or ‘‘initia- 
tion into our great cultural heritage’’ in the hope that employers—particularly in academic 
institutions or the nation’s other ‘‘think-tanks’’—will also come to see the importance of this 
goal. 

A third conception of the ethics of education, offering no competition to the first two within 
the institutional mainstream, shifts the focus to the relevance of social problems. Within this 
conception, social problems move to the forefront in determining the goals and practices of 
education. The relevance of curricula and pedagogy are assessed with a view to their efficacy in 
developing the desirable attitudes and appropriate skills for meeting the challenges posed by 
contemporary pressing social problems. 

This third conception of the ethics of education requires that close attention be paid to 
socio-political issues for developing ‘‘political literacy’’ and ‘‘empowerment’’ in members of 
the public. Unfortunately, these issues are currently ignored in almost all courses taught in 
schools, colleges and universities as irrelevant to the immediate concerns and goals of teachers 
and learners. Those who adopt the third conception critically question the relevance of the 
prevailing institutional learning goals in light of their failure to address pressing social 
problems. In his critique of the prevailing ethics of curriculum design, Michael Apple writes: 
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Curriculum design is like building a nuclear power station. If it generates electricity at 
relatively competitive costs, it works. Questions of what else might be happening, of very 
real ethical and political debate about whether we should be doing the construction, or 
about what values such construction embodies, are interesting but really beside the point. 
First establish a (false) consensus about values, knowledge, and goals and then build. 
Anything else takes too much time and perhaps, worse, costs too much money. Curricu- 
lum workers become systems engineers and accountants.” 


In directing our attention to several contemporary social issues that curriculum designers and 
teachers at all levels of the educational process must attend to, Roger Shinn speaks of our ‘‘big 
problems. *” Drawing on William James, Shinn calls these problems ‘‘forced options”’ which 

‘‘compel a decision’’ from all voting members of the public and ‘‘allow no escape’’ for 
anyone. '© In educating ourselves to meet our ethical or moral Tesponsibilties, all of us need to 
recognize, study, teach and learn about our ‘‘forced options,’’ emphasises Shinn. Most of us 
fail to recognize our ‘‘forced options’’ as forced options, for there is some psychological 
comfort in ignoring the fact that the decision not to think about our ‘‘big problems,”’ to ignore 
them or to 


delay for long, to sit it out, to compromise indefinitely are themselves decisions—as 
surely as is the deliberate choice of one of the alternatives. . . . [E]ven apathy is a kind of 
decision. If a society is apathetic about starvation in its midst or across an ocean, it is 
deciding to let people starve. Subjectively such apathy is different from a hatred that wills 
the starvation of people; objectively the two attitudes have about the same con- 
sequences. '” 


We have the choice of addressing our *‘forced options’’ in a responsible manner, or continuing 
to ignore them and muddling our way through in short-sighted fashion, thus jeopardizing 
human life on earth. 

What are the ‘‘forced options’’ we face? What modes of teaching and learning will educate 
us to meet the challenge posed by these problems? Who must be engaged in teaching and 
learning? Why? These questions are explored in the next three sections of this paper. They are 
the kinds of questions that must be addressed within the third conception of the ethics of 
education: the normative definition of educational relevance in terms of ‘‘the pressing social 
issues of our time.”’ 

From this perspective of ethical relevance, education becomes more than a matter of teachers 
and students sharing loved works. The heart of the matter shifts towards teachers and learners 
responding fully to the human problems which none of us can afford to treat half-heartedly. In 
confronting our shared struggles, the *‘great books”’ are essential for understanding the human 
condition, its achievements and pathos, its tragedy and comedy—and the transient and 
transcendent elements of our contemporary forced options. 


Our Biggest Social, Ethical and Educational Problem Today 


In a discussion of ‘“The moral dimensions of higher education and some of the impending 
ethical questions that attend such a consideration,’’ Theodore Hesburgh, President of Notre 
Dame University, shares his recent commitment to addressing the one single problem that 
could make all of the other human problems ‘‘totally irrelevant: no humans, no problems.’’!* 
The problem is the threat of the nuclear destruction of humans, plants and animals—in fact, of 
the whole ecosphere. 

In ‘‘Universities and the Nuclear Threat,”’ Hesburgh sketches the ‘‘massively upward and 
destabilizing’’ American-Soviet race to build weapons *‘hair-triggered to very fallible comput- 
ers’’ designed by ‘‘intellectuals who have elaborated American nuclear policy while rotating 
between the Departments of Defense and State and national think tanks.’’'? Noting, with Fred 
Kaplan, that these intellectuals and policy-makers ‘‘performed their calculations and spoke 
their strange esoteric tongues because to do otherwise would be to recognize all too clearly and 
constantly the ghastliness of their contemplations,’’ Hesburgh joins Freeman Dyson in urging 

‘a worldwide awakening of moral indignation pushing the governments and their military 
establishments to get rid of these weapons.”’”? 

Hesburgh challenges academics to turn their intellectual and creative energies to ending the 
arms race. He proposes a range of educational options, including the design of special courses 
on the nuclear threat, asking: ‘‘Is it conceivable that they spend four years or more with us 
without being confronted with this unprecedented threat, at least to understand it in all of its 
dimensions, all the moral problems it implies, and what possible actions on their part might 
neutralize the threat lest it increase and eventually bring their world to utter devastation?’’?! 
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Hesburgh’s question is answered by the editors of the Harvard Educational Review in their 
1984 special issue on nuclear war: 


Nearly forty years have passed since the first use of nuclear weapons. Yet during most of 
those years, U.S. classrooms and textbooks, across disciplines and institutions, have been 
filled with silence on the meaning of that event and on the threat posed by ever more 
modern and destructive weapons. . . . [Observers note] disturbing parallels between the 
role of education in the genocide i in Nazi Germany and its role today in an arms race that 
could lead to nuclear holocaust.”” 


How do we account for this? All explanations ultimately point to an ethics of education that 
permits or condones this silence. 

One well known reason for this silence is fear of dealing with controversial issues in schools. 
Even in democracies boasting a free press and freedom of speech, school teachers and 
university professors confess that, despite the end of the McCarthy era, they are afraid of 
addressing political issues, particularly when their own viewpoints are not in congruence with 
those of ‘‘the government,”’ the administration, the community or school board, their peers, or 
even of students. They worry that if they allocate class time to the study of the nuclear threat, 
they might be criticized for failing to give full attention to regular course work during ‘‘school 
hours.”” 

Seymour Melman reveals how serious discussion about reversing the arms race has been 
‘*strongly discouraged,”’ both inside and outside educational settings. Offering his reasons for 
why *‘the American public and its principal institutions,’’ including schools and universities, 
have become “‘ill-equipped for addressing the halting or reversing of the arms race,’” Melman 
points to the two decade old ‘‘new fashion in funding’’ research in educational institutions: 

‘With rare exception, academics and graduate students accepted the Establishment decision: 
Expenditures on disarmament is no path to success. “ 

In Physics Today, Charles Schwartz documents how the federal government, the largest 
source of funds for research and development, has forced research away from disarmament to 
armament. 


{A]bout one-third of the overall national budget for R and D is now dedicated to military 
projects. . . . The best data . . . indicates that, of all those employed in 1980, nearly 
one-half of the physicists and mathematicians doing research and development work 
outside of universities were working on ‘‘national defense’’ projects. For engineers, the 
fraction engaged in military work varied . . . : about one third for electrical engineers and 
about two-thirds for aeronautical engineers. . . . 


We pretend to be ‘‘pure’’ and generally neglect to make the topic of military applications 
of science something we should study, talk about, and include in our educational program. 

. Some of the most elite centers of academic science also act as patrons and ‘‘cloaks of 
respectability’’ for the most dedicated weapons laboratories (the University of California 
at Berkeley is the ‘‘manager’’ of Livermore and Los Alamos nuclear weapons labs). . . . 


| W]e physicists should recognize our social responsibility and end our complicity with the 
arms race madness. I proposed that we organize a collective withdrawal of our services—a 
very simple, ancient and honorable idea. I point out that it’s not just a symbolic act. It 
would have material consequences. If you ask me to identify the smallest choke point in 
the whole military production system, I would point to the introductory courses in physics 
and calculus taught at every major college in this country. 


This *‘Proposed Experiment,’’ as I euphemistically called it, is really a strike. The 
response to my article has been far less than what I would have wished. . [F]rom the 
large sea of generally liberal physics professors around the country I have heard almost 
complete silence.~ 


Sitting over dinner with some university colleagues recently, I found myself wondering 
about the degree to which academics in the university were engaged in studying and teaching 
about the arms race and the nuclear threat. I started by asking those present: How much 
attention do you give to the threat of nuclear war [inside as well as outside class]? 

Their answers were remarkably similar. While the issue of the arms build-up was not 
something they could possibly ignore (since it was so much ‘‘in the news’’), they did not 
expend personal or professional energy giving it thought and attention. ‘‘I realize that there is 
not much I can do’’ was the near unanimous response. One colleague observed: ‘‘I realize that 
the world is becoming a very dangerous place. More and more countries, large and small— 
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India and Pakistan are examples—are getting into the production of nuclear arms. I ama realist. 
I expect that more likely than not we will destroy ourselves within a decade, or two decades at 
best.”’ 

These answers, while particularly sobering because they came from university teachers and 
thinkers, were not surprising. Pessimism, hopelessness and apathy in the face of the nuclear 
threat are pervasive in our society. Following an interview with Norman Cousins, Rushworth 
Kidder notes: 


[T]he unwillingness of humanity even to ‘‘think about’’ these problems—is clearly 
Cousins’ overarching concern. Even what he calls the ‘‘saturation of tension’’ produced 
by the presence of weapons of mass destruction—the issue that many thinkers place at the 
top of the 21st century’s agenda—is not for Cousins the most pressing. 


‘The No. | problem in the world,’ he concludes, ‘is not the presence of all this destructive 
weaponry—or the emphasis on it and the organizations attached to it. That’s the No. 2 
problem. The No. | problem is the inability to recognize the No. 2 problem.’ 


‘The institutions that we have . . . tend to pull us back rather than enable us to cope with 
those problems.’ The reason: ‘Those institutions are not only incapable of meeting the 
need, but actually intensify the need.’”° 


Pulled back, we slip into hopelessness and, caught in the morass of hopelessness, we suffer 
the loss of moral nerve and imagination. Hesberg calls hope a ‘‘theological virtue,’’ and 
affirms Freeman Dyson’s conclusion: 


The moral conviction must come first, the political negotiations second, and the technical 
means third in moving mankind towards a hopeful future. The first, and most difficult step 
is to convince people that movement is possible—that we are not irredeemably doomed, 
that our lives have a meaning and a purpose, that we can still choose to be makers of our 
fate.... Hope is not the lucky gift of circumstance or disposition, but a virtue like faith and 
love, to be practiced whether or not we find it easy or even natural, because it is necessary 
to our survival as human beings.” 


The nurturing of hope, then, is the first order of business in the ethical-educational solution 
to the nuclear threat. Hope, however, cannot survive and grow in an ‘‘action-vacuum.’’ Hope 
takes root when agents risk taking their first gingerly steps towards solutions. When some of 
these initiatives, however ‘‘small’’ yield success, hope grows and flowers. Hope feeds upon 
itself. 

Given their conviction that they do not currently know what will end the arms race and the 
nuclear threat, too many educators (as well as other members of the public) conclude that there 
is, therefore, no point in attempting anything, however small. Their conclusion is that the 
pedagogical measures taken must guarantee success, in order to justifiably be attempted. Is this 
impatience or the absence of moral humility? Does this conclusion imply a lack of moral 
courage—the courage to take on a job with a high risk of failure and a small chance of success? 

Freire specifically addresses the problems of courage among the oppressed. The absence of 
courage to initate change. within the framework of Freirean pedagogy, condemns the op- 
pressed to a continuation of their condition. Readers of the Pedagogy of the Oppressed tend not 
to see First World academics as ‘‘oppressed.’’ Rather, too many tend toward seeing only Third 
World peasants as the oppressed, and university academics as one group belonging to the class 
of the oppressors. Yet, this rigid classification is a mis-reading of Freire’s theoretical 
framework for a pedagogy of hope generation in the oppressed. Freire allows that oppressors in 
one context might themselves be oppressed in another context. For among the oppressed he 
classifies groups—peasant and non-peasant—that experience hopelessness and fear in altering 
the social, political and economic conditions and structures that constrain their lives. 

Initiating community dialogue, despite the shared sense of defeat and hopelessness, is the 
first step in the pedagogy Freire recommends to end oppression. This first step is being, taken 
today by Educators for Social Responsibilty. Under the leadership of Roberta Snow,”* this 
group has initiated Freirean dialogue on the nuclear threat among school and college teachers. 

One successful outcome of such a Freirean dialogue in my town was A Step Towards 
Peace”*—a play written, produced, and directed by students of the State College Area 
Alternative School and the Quaker Friends schools, under the guidance of their courageous and 
daring teachers. This play tells the story of a group of students struggling with their principal 
and local school board to introduce a peace education curriculum in their school, replacing the 
standard history and social studies books which glorify the values of cultural and political 
domination, aggrandizement and war.*° 
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In the Preface, the students and teachers who wrote, produced, and directed this play state: 


We began as a group of people who cared about peace and wanted to take action on our 
beliefs. We started with the play Peace Child. Peace Child encourages the performers to 
add and change dialogue. So, we began to think about peace. We realized that we wanted 
our play to be about more than just the issue of the nuclear threat. We wanted to include 
information about the role of poverty, exploitation of third world people and resources, 
racism, sexism, and the individual’s inner condition in achieving peace in the world. So, 
we wrote our own play to try to express our collective thoughts and passions about peace. 
We wrote, together, A Step Toward Peace. 


In the play, young people come to realize the importance of education in making change. 
They realize their own power and responsibility to make change and to take charge of their 
future. The play is about peace and the empowerment of young people. ‘‘We can change 
the world:”’ first a joke, became certainty to all of us. We hope to inspire others to think, to 
take action, to change the world, to make peace and justice a reality. 


This project starts with hope, rejecting the pervasive sense of defeat and disengagement. The 
participants reject another assumption that typically marks teacher-student interactions in 

‘regular’ classrooms: the problem must already have a solution which is known to the 
teacher.*? In rejecting this assumption the creators of A Step Towards Peace accept the 
relationship of the teacher-student and student-teacher developed by Freire.* 

The Freirean teacher-student partnership rests on the premise that all the members of the 
learning project are both students and teachers as they confront an unsolved social problem. 
The adult teacher-students take leadership in initiating and nurturing inquiry through dialogue 
among the members of the group, the student-teachers. In the course of the dialogue, the 
experience of powerlessness must be addressed. The group must also confront the members’ 
naive faith in ‘‘experts,’’ and ‘‘the government,”’ their tendency to ‘‘let someone ‘important’ 
handle things.’’ Once they realize that the moral responsibility and solutions to the problem lie 
with them, members of the group, including each and every student, begin the process of 
constructively designing solutions. 

Today, as more and more citizens realize that they cannot rely on their governments to 
reverse the arms race, they are beginning to take small and steady ‘‘steps towards peace.’ Two 
initiatives are worth noting: internally, lobbying to put pressure on federal, state and local 
policy makers; and externally, people-to-people contact with ‘‘the enemy,’’ bypassing the 
retinue of diplomats and their formal disarmament talks. These external attempts, ripping 
through the image of the faceless and bestial enemy promoted by the government propaganda, 
strive to establish an ]-Thou communication for peace with those on the ‘‘other side.”’ 


Our Other Forced Options 


Even as he states his ethical commitment to focus his energies on addressing the nuclear 
threat, Hesburgh acknowledges the prevalence of other deterrents to peace: other ‘‘big prob- 
lems’’ jeopardizing the physical and moral well-being of everyone. 

While a nuclear war, accidental or intended, threatens to decimate all life on earth, another 
‘‘big’’ problem is already taking human lives in epidemic proportions. Thirty-five thousand 
people die each day as a result of hunger, 24 every minute, 18 of them children. Hunger, the 
blight of the underdeveloped Third World, has returned to wealthy nations. In the U.S., 12 
million children and 8 million adults, about 9 percent of the population, are hungry.** 

There are complex reasons for the global hunger that sends millions to avoidable early deaths 
today. Among the most obvious is the population explosion—a mixed blessing of modern 
medicine. While modern medicine has brought the infant mortality rate plummeting down, 
education has failed to keep up with the pace of change in shaping ethical values related to 
procreation. 

The analysis of hunger reveals, however, that it is not only the values (particularly held by 
many among the poorest of the world) of procreating that kill the hungry in epidemic 
proportions. Equally dangerous and death dealing are the contemporary ethical values 
legitimizing present as well as projected increases in standards of consumption of food, energy 
and other natural resources among the population of the ‘‘developed world.’’ Six percent of the 
world’s , Population living in one country consumes approximately 30% of the world’s 
energy.” This includes energy expended for the production of food. 

The inequities of energy distribution are reflected also in the way the food pie is shared in 
most nations. Because some have the ‘*‘freedom’’ to consume much more than they need for 
health, others within the nation are deprived of the ‘‘basics”’ in nutrition. But the death dealing 
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effects of unjust nutrition distribution are not contained within national boundaries today. 
International agribusiness has changed that dramatically, creating modern day nationalized 
“colonies” for the already well-provided middle and high income consumers of the developed 
world. 

Both the values of consumption and procreation are problems for the ethics of education. The 
over-procreating poor population lacks the education to critically examine and re-evaluate the 
values and systems of belief that pushes millions of infants towards painful premature deaths. 
The procreating population is often characterized, especially by schooled people, as ‘‘illiter- 
ate’’ and ‘‘poorly socialized into the pattern of having too many babies.’’ This population, it is 
reiterated, must be educated to look ahead in order to see clearly the tragic consequences of 
rejecting the values of birth control. 

At the other end of the social spectrum, the middle class and wealthy critics of the ignorance 
and the values of the procreating poor are in turn shown to be trapped by their own brand of 
blindspots. Despite years of schooling, or, some say, because of years of schooling, the 
articulate critics of ‘‘too many babies”’ are incapable of critically evaluating their own present 
values of ‘‘too much consumption,”’ and the threats this poses to humankind, both in the 
present and in the future. 

These patterns of consumption are condemned as unethical for a number of reasons. First, 
contemporary levels of consumption by a small global minority can be supported onlyt by taking 
food and other resources from the poor, both within and across national boundaries. 7 Second, 
present patterns of food consumption require the use of insecticides, herbicides, fungacides, 
and fertilizers which contaminate water and food, and cause ecological damage.** Further- 
more, the current production of food as well as other consumption “‘goods’’ demand enor- 
mously high and uneconomical use of energy. High rates of energy consumption in developed 
nations pollute the air, and give rise to acid rain, which in turn pollutes the land as well as 
ground water. ‘‘Technological fixes’’ used for cleaning the toxins out of land, air and water are 
severely limited in their ability to undo the damage that results. Third, our present levels of 
energy consumption place an enormous burden on future generations. For example, energy 
consumers today are not currently paying for the externalities of cleaning up a contaminated 
eco-sphere, posing increasing health hazards to generations tomorrow.*? ” The rate at which we 
consume leaves the next generation with fewer non-renewable resources.*° This consumption 
threatens not only humans, but makes extinct hundreds of plant and animal. species. 

Summarizing the effects of the ‘‘sins’’ that attend our current values or ‘‘virtues’’ of success 
or ‘‘a high-standard of living,’’ Shinn writes: 


This generation is consuming irreplaceable resources, and it is consuming replaceable 
resources at rates faster than they can be replaced. It is populating the earth far beyond the 
numbers that traditional technologies can support. It is meddling with the atmosphere in 
ways that may be irrevocable and may heighten the hazards of cancer and genetic damage 
for a long, long future. It is tampering with climate by acts that may flood the coastal 
plains of all the continents and destroy civilizations. It is playing an intercontinental game 
of ‘chicken’ with armaments of disasterous power. . . . 


In the present perplexities of technological civilization there is a deepening suspicion. . . 
that a self-destruct device is built into the system. . . . It is an unintended self-destruct 
apparatus put into the system by eager, groping, blundering people who are doing things 
for the first time and don’t know entirely what they are doing. With a kind of wistful, 

pathetic effrontery this generation is making portentous decisions. It will not live to see the 
consequences of all of them.* 


Energy, food, population and water are four cases where ‘‘the contemporary world is 
pushing the edge of danger,’’*? warns Shinn as he goes on to urge appropriate educational 
responses. 


The Ethics of Education for ‘‘World-protection, World-preservation and World-repair’’ 


How can we stop this ‘‘self-destruct’’ device being set off? ‘‘Educated’’ men and women 
have not played a minor role in directing societies on the course that brings us face to face with 
our forced options today. Yet, only ‘‘educated’’ men and women can provide leadership in 
moving us away from the disasterous consequences of taking the path that we did. But what sort 
of education will provide the appropriate solutions? How will the ethics of education that is an 
essential part of the solution differ from the ethics of education that has had a part in creating the 
problem? 

Our education must help us to fully understand and deal with the problem of the nuclear 
threat as well as those of over-consumption and over-procreation. These problems seem to be 
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rooted in the kind of ignorance Dewey was concerned about in his pragmatic-instrumentalist 
‘‘ethics of education.’’ He was not worried about ignorance concerning ideas about morality— 
‘‘of information about morality, of information about honesty or purity or kindness. . .”’ 
Rather, he expressed great concern about the mass ignorance of moral ideas—‘‘ideas of any 
sort [“whether arithmetical or geographical or Physiological’ ] which take effect in conduct and 
improve it, make it better than it otherwise would be.’ 

Ignorance of moral ideas is reflected today even among highly credentialed members of the 
public. Bafflement and confusion are pervasive among the literate and illiterate: ‘‘ Address the 
pollution of the food my family eats and the air we breath? I could not possibly change that! 
Take action at election time? Elections! They are rigged, votes bought by big bucks. All those 
politicians are a bunch of crooks, and the country is in the hands of businessmen. They make 
and sell the pesticides and fertilizers; just like they make and sell SDI to a gullible public. 
Ordinary people are powerless. I have neither the time nor the energy to fight this vast, complex 
system.” 

Dewey’s analysis of the failure of the ethics of education is charged with relevance in the face 
of such articulations: 


The evils of the present industrial and political situation, on the ethical side, are not due so 
much to actual perverseness on the part of individuals concerns, nor in mere ignorance of 
what constitutes the ordinary virtues (such as honesty, industry, purity, etc.) as to inability 
to appreciate the social environment in which we live. It is tremendously complex and 
confused. Only a mind trained to grasp social situations, and to reduce them to their 
simpler and typical elements, can get sufficient hold on the realities of this life to see what 
sort of action, critical and constructive, it really demands. Most people are left at the 
mercy of traditions, impulse, or the appeals of those who have special and class interests to 
serve. In relation to this highly complicated social environment, training for citizenship is 
formal and nominal unless it develops the power of observation, analysis, and inference 
with respect to what makes up a social situation and the agencies through which it is 
modified.* 


Those studying ‘‘this complicated social environment’’ are not of one mind about the 
appropriate solutions, and, therefore, appropriate and relevant curriculum and pedagogy. At 
least two broad social policy directions are recommended, each with different ethical pre- 
suppositions and implications for education. 

The first direction stresses the need for more research and development, conducted within 
the predominant scientific, ethical and educational paradigms, and predicted to generate more 
sophisticated ‘‘technological fixes.”’ 


If you have advanced biotechnology, I don’t see any difficulty in getting all the energy you 
want from the sun . . . It’s only a question of redesigning trees so that they produce 
something other than wood. Gasoline, for example. Alcohol. Convenient fuels. . . . All 
those things I think will be available in at the most 50 years—looking at ways the [genetic] 
technology is going. 


One group’s dream solution is another’s nightmare. The magical wonders of bio-engineering 
that Freeman Dyson looks forward to horrify environmentalists, who lobby to block com- 
mercial investments in bio-engineering. They see the future world of Bio-technology not as a 
heaven, but as a human hell. As Jeremy Rifkin notes: 


Genetic engineering will unquestionably result in the short term acceleration of biological 
materials into useful economic products, but at the expense of depleting the reservoir of 
life-support materials that are essential for maintaining the reproductive viability of living 
organisms in the future. In nature, there is no such thing as a free lunch. All biological and 
physical phenomena are subject to entropy and the Second Law of Thermodynamics. 
Being able to store and program and genetic instructions for living things is of little help if 
the biotic environment is bereft of the nutrients to sustain life. . . . 


Whenever a genetically engineered organism is released there is always a small chance 
that it too will run amok because, like exotic organisms, it is not a naturally occurring life 
form. It has been artificially introduced into a complex environment that has developed a 
web of highly synchronized relationships over millions of years. Each new synthetic 
introduction is tantamount to playing ecological roulette. That is, while there is only a 
small chance of it triggering an environmental explosion, if it does, the consequences can 
be thunderous and irreversible. 





A radically different direction is suggested by those advocating an alternative ethical, 
economic and educational paradigm, leading to solutions different from the development of 
more sophisticated futurist technology.** While recommending ‘‘appropriate technologies,”’ 
as E.F. Schumacher did, they call for a profound change of values through education: a change 
in our conceptions of the good life, with far-reaching implications for the way in which we 
relate to each other and to our natural environment. 

In proposing changes of values, they take very seriously the central conclusions of The Club 
of Rome’s The Limits of Growth*”—conclusions supported in a vast and rapidly growing 
literature by economists, environmentalists, material scientists, among others. Rather than 
derive their inspiration from a scenario packed full with more consumer goods and labor-saving 
machinery, this vision directs us towards the values integral to conceptions of human well- 
being sustained by simple life styles lived in harmony with ‘‘mother nature.’’ This vision, 
Shinn warns us, is not likely to immediately capture the imagination of educated individuals 
living in the developed world. 


But what can motivate a human race to make a major renunciation of present comforts 
because of troubles that might appear in fifty years? . . . Ethical motivation is weak when 
people cannot see the consequences of their actions in their own lifetimes. The people who 
put the ecosphere at risk are not those who suffer from the risks. Furthermore, the 
contribution of any one individual or family to the total effect is infinitesimal. Yet the 
contribution of society is great.” 


In commending sustainable values, proponents point to a wide variety of models. Rather 
than dub them as ‘‘primitives’’ who needed ‘‘progressive’’ thinking, some proponents are 
recognizing the American Indians as models for emulation because of their egalitarian social 
systems as well as their organic modes of interaction with their natural environment. Other 
educators draw inspiration from the ‘‘voluntary simplicity’ of Ruskin, Thoreau, Tolstoy, 
Gandhi, among others, and of the dignity they recognized in manual labor of all members of 
society for the satisfaction of basic needs. 

Relatively recently, feminist educators are coming to the academic forefront to speak for 
these values ‘‘in their own voices,’’ with their own feminine metaphors. The predominant 
metaphor they employ is that of ‘‘maternal care.’’ Urging the ‘‘feminine ethics of care,”’ 
feminist educators point to the limitations of prevailing ‘‘masculine controlled ethics’’ that 
glorifies the values of domination of people and nature, competition and rational detachment.>! 
In contrast, ‘‘the ethics of care’’ celebrates connectedness, cooperation and a sense of oneness 
among humans, and between humans and nature. 

Feminists are careful to distinguish between ‘ethical caring’’ and ‘‘natural caring,’’>” 
between ethical maternal thinking and its degenerative versions. In exploring ‘‘maternal 
caring,’’ Sarah Ruddick notes: 


‘[MJaternal’ is a social category: Although maternal thinking arises out of actual child- 
caring practices, biological parenting is neither necessary nor sufficient. Many women 
and some men express maternal thinking in various kinds of working and caring with 
others. . . . It is an attitude elicited by the work of ‘world-protection, world-preservation, 
and world-repair.”’. . . 


The recognition of the priority of holding over acquiring once again distinguishes mater- 
nal from scientific thought, as well as from the instrumentalism of technocratic capital- 
ism. In recognizing resilient good humor and humility as achievements of its practices, 
maternal thought takes issue both with contemporary moral theory and with popular 
moralities of assertiveness.~* 


Unfortunately, Sara Ruddick reminds us, the maternal perspective has its ‘‘degenerative 


” 


forms: 


Preservation can turn into the fierce desire to foster one’s own children’s growth whatever 
the cost to other children. Holding-world-preservation and world repair—can turn into 
frantic accumulating and storing, especially under the pressures of consumerism. . . . 


[I]t would be foolish to believe that mothers, just because they are mothers, can transcend 
class interest and implement principles of justice. All feminists must join in articulating a 
theory of justice shaped by and incorporating maternal thinking. Moreover, the 
generalization of attentive love to all children requires politics. The most enlightened 
thought is not enough. 





The politics of ‘‘world-protection, world-regeneration and world-repair’’ from Shinn’s 
theological perspective also calls for the transformation of our values connected to consump- 
tion, procreation and national security.*° In order to best bring this transformation about, Shinn 
suggests that 


the Christian . . . meets the world with the Bible in one hand, the daily newspaper in the 
other. Both hands are essential, neither alone is adequate. . . . 


The Bible represents a faith, a loyalty, a commitment coming out of a heritage, but it does 
not tell contemporary believers what to do in all the situations they face. The newspaper 
represents what is happening in the world today. It does not probe the meaning of all that 
happens or provide the purposes that will direct readers in responding to events. . . .- 


Shinn proposes the kind of education with its conceptions of ‘‘relevance’’ and ethical import 
currently supported by emerging interdisciplinary programs of Science, Technology and 
Society. The designers of these programs realize that the freat social decisions today lie in ‘‘the 
arenas where the ethical and the technical interact.’’>” It is imperative, therefore, that our 
technologists are not ‘‘ethically illiterate’’ or our moralists ‘‘technically ignorant.’’ Further- 
more, notes Shinn, contemporary educated decisions must also be guided by faith. And one of 
the major tasks for faith will be ‘‘negation:”’ 


the dethronement of idols, whether idols of nation, of military strength, of wealth, or of 
security through technical achievement. Its affirmations will include some of the peren- 
nial affirmations of tradition—affirmations verbalized in such old words as reverence, 
thanksgiving, grace, love, justice, freedom, responsibility. Both the negations and the 
affirmations will find their meaning not solely in that sphere of life called religion but, as 
always in profound faith . . . 


I am tempted to revise an aphorism of Immanuel Kant. For major policy of societies in our 
time, faith without science is silent; science without faith is aimless.- 


Within the existing divisions of our colleges and universities, this faith is parcelled off for 
intellectual analysis in departments of religion and philosophy. In search of ‘‘hard facts,” 
science departs to another part of the university. And, while education courses pay lip service to 


the interdisciplinary study of social problems, they continue to operate in a reality in which 
problems of food production and consumption are studied by the college of agriculture or the 
department of nutrition, environmental pollution is a topic for environmental studies, and 
specialists in health related fields, and, economists and political scientists possess the neces- 
sary knowledge to analyze the big political and economic problems. In this way, the ethics of 
education is reduced to specialized courses on theories of deontology and teleology, metaeth- 
tics and ethics, objectivism and relativism*’—as these have been abstractly worked out by the 
great thinkers in the great books of the last three thousand years. Education students are told 
about the relevance of public education for the solution of social problems, but their classes do 
not engage them in a practical study of these problems in order to seek educational solutions. 

Our *‘forced options’ need the serious attention of educators across all fields, since they are 
faced by every member of the public; and their solution demands a well-informed public with 
the advantages of a broad, socially relevant education. Given the public [of school teachers and 
administrators] taught in education courses, it is especially imperative that the great books be 
used to comprehend both the ethical and pedagogical dimensions of our forced options. 

There are innumerable curricular and pedagogical means for achieving these ends. In 
teaching education courses, interdisciplinarity can be implemented by inviting specialists from 
the fields of agriculture, material sciences, nutrition, environmental studies, economics, 
among others, to educate education faculty and students on some of the technical aspects of the 
problems. The latter can then design different pedagogies for a range of experimental applica- 
tions. Refinement must follow the assessment of attempted successes and failures. This is 
essential for bridging the chasm between abstractly analyzing the social trinity, and practically 
developing the trinity.” 

All teachers have the ethical imperative to use their disciplinary resources for contributing to 
the solution of the big problems in their professional as well as public and private lives. ‘* All the 
rest is mint, anise, and cumin.’’*' Or, put less cheerfully than Dewey did, all other intellectual 
and academic ‘‘games”’ at this juncture amount to the sheer irrelevance, the immorality (if not 
insanity) of aesthetically rearranging the chairs on the deck of the Titanic while it is ten yards 
away from the iceberg.” 


The art of living is always to make a good thing out of a bad thing. Only if we know that we 
have actually descended into infernal regions where nothing awaits us but ‘‘the cold death 
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of society and the extinguishing of all civilized relations,’’ can we summon the courage - 
and imagination needed for a ‘‘turning around,’’ a metanoia. . . . The generosity of the 
Earth allows us to feed all mankind; we know enough about ecology to keep the Earth a 
healthy place; there is enough room on the Earth, and there are enough materials, so that 
everybody can have adequate shelter; we are quite competent enough to produce sufficient 
supplies of necessities so that no one need live in misery. . . . [T]he economic problem is 
a convergent problem which has been solved already: we know how to provide technolog- 
ies to do so. There is no economic problem and, ina sense, there never has been. But there 
is a moral problem. . . 


Can we rely on it that a ‘“‘turning around’”’ will be accomplished by enough people quickly 
enough to save the modern world? This question is often asked, but no matter what the 
answer, it will mislead. The answer ‘* Yes’’ would lead to complacency, the answer *‘No’”’ 
to despair. It is desirable to leave these perplexities behind us and get down to work. 


Postscript 


it is appropriate to leave this discussion of the ethics of education with the story of Sue 
Shetrom, an educator who does ‘‘get down to work.’’ This simple short story from Surviving 
communicates volumes on competing conceptions of the ethics of education. 

A high school mathematics teacher in Harrisburg, Shetrom successfully taught the material 
she had been professionally taught to teach; and, she did not ask the critical questions she had 
not been encouraged to ask in school, college or at home. A Wednesday in March changed all 
that. The accident at Three Mile Island, the full realization of its short and long term risk to her 
daughter, husband and herself transformed Shetrom from being only a professional school 
teacher and a private citizen to a public citizen: a model of ‘‘the ideally educated person’’ 
prescribed in /ndividualsim Old and New, The Public and its Problems, The Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed, as well as in contemporary feminist literature, Reclaiming a Conversation being 
one example. 

As late, incomplete and conflicting reports of the accident trickled in two days after the 
accident, Shetrom first experienced confusion and terror. She did not know how to respond, or 
what to do. She trusted that ‘‘the authorities,’’ ‘‘the government’’ and ‘‘the experts’’ would 
provide the appropriate leadership, take the steps that needed to be taken, and answer all the 
questions that needed to be answered. When community efforts to find out the facts came up 
against official walls of silence, Shetrom’s trust started to evaporate. Slowly, the painful 
process of what Freire calls ‘‘conscientization’’ got started as she began digging beneath the 
surface to unearth the sources of energy policies. She learned how the profit motive influences 
the policy decisions of experts. The more she learned, the more seriously she considered ways 
to ‘‘make a difference’’ in the public sphere. 

Shetrom realized that the skills her teachers had taught her equipped her poorly for participa- 
tion in public life. To take her first steps in public participation, she turned to other concerned 
and actively involved citizens [instead of going back to school for taking a few courses on 
political participation from politically disengaged faculty]. She did, however, eventually 
graduate from licking stamps and stuffing envelopes to speaking before the public and the press 
for community groups struggling to change the energy policies of the Establishment. Among 
her many messages, the key point she emphasises: All of us are threatened today by political, 
economic and technological policies we have acquiesced to without the careful consideration 
they deserve. Our survival is in serious jeopardy, unless the public forces a reevaluation of 
these policies. Let us not wait, as I did, for an accident to occur. Let us prevent serious national 
and global accidents by waking up now and participating actively in policy making on our ‘‘big 
problems.”’ 

Epitomizing the maternal care Ruddick celebrates, Shetrom has expanded her interests far 
beyond the narrow private and professional boundaries that constrained her before. She 
confesses that what motivated her at first was a nagging private worry: 


By the time school let out in June | was committed: . . . [had to do something. My feeling 
was that I would not be able to live with myself if, say, thirty years from now my daughter 
had a child that was deformed or if she developed cancer or leukemia. If that happened I 
would just be so wiped out. If she were to turn to me and say, ‘‘Mother, why didn’t you try 
to do anything?’’ That is what motivated me to begin with. It was totally selfish. It is no 
longer just my responsibility to myself as a person. I can’t sit back anymore and leave it up 
to somebody else. The problem is worldwide, people all over the country and world are 
suffering and being used as guinea pigs, and I feel a commitment to do something to help 
them. At the same time each of us has only so much energy, and sometimes we have to 
focus on work in our backyard. 





One positive thing that has come out of all this is that I now find myself able to say that I 
love people in a totally different sense than I had ever used the word before. Before, I had 
love for my husband or my child or my parents. This is a totally different love, and I found 
that I have it for many people. I have learned to know them, to see how much good there is 
in them, and what they are working for. 


Even as she now lives and recommends the ethics of education for learning the skills of active 
public life, Shetrom has begun questioning further the social values she has taught to accept due 
to the prevailing ethics of education: 


Recently I’ ve been looking more closely at my lifestyle. I have started to do some reading, 
thinking that perhaps a vegetarian diet would be better for my family. We eat all this junk 
food that is not good for us, and what can we do about it? We can look at how to make our 
homes more energy efficient, because I don’t believe anymore that we need so much 
electricity. Our whole country has become so accustomed to having plastics and chemi- 
cals and electricity, and we don’t need those things. We are so spoiled. The accident, if 
nothing else, brought me to the point where I can say, ‘‘All this stuff isn’t important.’*°° 
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We have all had good teachers. They stand out in our minds and we remember them with 
warm feelings. But what is a good teacher? Is the teacher who consistently gets good results the 
good teacher? Many educational researchers, administrators and parents seem to think so when 
they press for accountability and focus their attention on student achievement and on the 
improvement of student verbal and quantitative abilities as measured by test scores. For them 
the good teacher is the teacher who gets good results. Others pay equal or more attention to the 
skillful execution of the techniques of teaching. For them the good teacher is one who performs 
well in the classroom and executes the tasks of teaching with great skill and style. Observing 
good teaching, for them, is watching it done well. It is like watching a good tennis player who, 
even when losing a match, demonstrates a high level of skillful performance. But the good 
tennis player need not be a good person. He or she may breach good court manners or react to 
losing in uncivil ways. Being a good person is not necessary to being a good tennis player. 
However, we ordinarily expect the good teacher also to be a good person; someone who does 
not mistreat or lie to students; someone who acts in civil ways and respects students; someone 
who models the moral virtues and the moral life. 

For a long time, I have intuitively felt that the student-teacher relationship is a unique form of 
human relationship that carries with it certain obligations, values, and norms and that these 
have not been given adequate consideration by philosophers of education, educational re- 
searchers and the educators of teachers.' For instance, it seems apparent to me that students 
must come to the teaching-learning situation with trust that the teacher will not dupe or mistreat 
them. Likewise, the teacher must come with a sense of obligation to provide what is requisite 
for learning and a moral imperative not to violate the pupils’ trust. In an article on teaching 
professional ethics, I put the point this way: 


When a person becomes a member of a profession he or she joins a historical community 
of practice with a general purpose, (the Greeks called it a telos) that one must be 
committed to in order to be a professional. In medicine the general purpose or telos is to 
promote health and in education it is to promote learning. The clients, in these cases, 
patients or pupils, put their trust in the professional’s honest commitment to the purpose. 
There is thus built into the form of the practice itself a moral obligation on the part of the 
practitioners. To breach that obligation is to act unprofessionally.“ 


Likewise, in the tradition of a practice like teaching, certain standards of skillful performance 
develop in support of the telos and become recognized as another normative aspect of the 
practice. In this article I will presume that the good teacher needs to acquire both a set of moral 
and practical virtues and I will draw on the work of Alasdair MacIntyre, to help us start to think 
about these requirements.- 

What is a virtue and what is a practice? MacIntyre tells us that ‘‘virtues [in general] are 
precisely those qualities the possession of which will enable the individual to achieve [their 
telos as human beings] and the lack of which will frustrate [the individual’s] movement toward 
that relos.’’* For our purposes we need not worry as MacIntyre and Aristotle do about what is 
the fundamental human telos and the basic virtues required to achieve it. We need only to look 
at the obvious fe/os of teaching which is the promotion of learning and seek to identify those 
qualities the possession of which will enable the individual teacher to achieve the telos of 
teaching and the lack of which will frustrate the teacher’s movement toward that goal. But what 
kinds of qualities are these? 

The ancient Greeks conceived of virtues as those important qualities of mind and character as 
well as certain dispositions and feelings which enabled people who possessed them to achieve 
their role defined purposes and to do whatever they did well. Thus the prime virtues of the 
Greek warrior were honor, skill and courage and of the good ruler, justice and wisdom. Our 
modern Western concept of virtue carries with it more moral freight than did the Greek 
conception and so we tend to think of virtuous persons essentially as morally good persons. But 
the idea of ‘‘good’’ for the Greeks extended beyond the moral dimension to include in the same 
meaning of the term good musicians, good rulers, good wine, good ships, as well as morally 
good persons. It is from this perspective that MacIntyre reminds us that to call anything good in 
the Aristotelian tradition, be it a person or an object, ‘‘is to say that it is the kind of [thing] which 
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someone would choose who wanted [such a thing] for the purpose for which [such things] are 
characteristically used.’” 

Thus in choosing a good watch, for example, we would seek one that keeps good time, or 
more in keeping with our concerns, in selecting a good piano teacher, we would look for 
someone whose students had learned to play well under that teacher’s tutelage. Summarizing 
all this, we now can cast our search for the virtues of teaching in this form: we will be looking 
for certain qualities of mind and character, certain dispositions and feelings, which we would 
want a teacher to have if we could choose to study with the best teacher we could find. What are 
potential candidates for such qualities, dispositions and feelings? Let us try to begin to identify 
some of the virtues of teaching. 

Certainly we would want our teacher to be knowledgeable. Not just merely knowledgeable, 
but in full and easy command of the subjects and skills he or she teaches; in a word, to have 
expertise. The knowledgeable teacher is an expert, but not just an expert of the sort who can 
only talk to other experts. A teacher with knowledge expertise not only needs to be at home in 
the field, but also able to communicate with those for whom the field is a foreign land not yet 
fully explored. Such a teacher would have to have the ability to transmute, translate, and 
reconstruct sophisticated knowledge into forms accessible to the naive learner. 

Besides having such knowledge transforming expertise, we also would want a teacher who 
would care about us and especially care if we learned or not. If the learning comes hard, we 
would want patience; if the learning is achieved, we would want recognition. In any case caring 
about students and about their learning also seems to be a prime candidate for a virtue of 
teaching. 

Think about it for a moment, what would be one of your candidates for being a virtue of 
teaching, a characteristic of the good teacher? When sharing earlier versions of this paper with 
colleagues and students, they have offered such ideas as openminded, honest, reasonable, love 
of subject, love of learning, fair, just, enthusiastic, etc. You, no doubt, will think of others. 

Where do these ideas, these spontaneous speculations about the virtues of the good teacher 
come from? Those who have studied to become teachers may have learned about them in theory 
courses or may have been initiated into the practice by teachers who had these virtues and so 
demonstrated their importance and worth. Even those who are not teachers have experienced 
good teaching and good teachers at some time in their education, and so may have consciously 
or unconsciously recognized these characteristics as constituting real quality in teaching. On 
the face of it then, we seem to share an appreciation and an understanding, however incomplete 
and sketchy, of what some of the virtues of teaching might be. This will serve as one of our 
starting places in this exploration of the virtues and practice of teaching. 

Let us turn now to examine the concept of practice to see if that too can shed additional light 
on our topic. MacIntyre provides a useful stipulative definition of practice which we also might 
use as another starting place. He says, 


By ‘practice’ I am going to mean any coherent and complex form of socially established 
cooperative human activity through which goods internal to that form of activity are 
realized in the course of trying to achieve those standards of excellence which are 
appropriate to, and partially definitive of, that form of activity, with the result that human 
powers to achieve excellence and human conceptions of the ends and goods involved are 
systematically extended.° 


This is acomplex and not easily grasped definition. We will come back to the full meaning of 
it in due course. But for our purposes now, let us just focus on one element in the definition as it 
bears on our topic. MacIntyre speaks of goods internal to a practice. To illustrate this idea of 
goods internal to a practice, MacIntyre uses the example of teaching a child chess by offering 
him candy if he plays regularly and a bonus if he wins. The candy is an external good to the 
practice of chess playing. Getting a feeling of accomplishment in making good moves, holding 
off defeat as long as possible, developing a strategy to check an opponent, and even appreciat- 
ing the good moves of others are internal goods. They are what constitutes excellence in the 
activities of the practice and provide standards for judging one’s own practice without reference 
to such external rewards as teacher praise, candy, or social recognition as a chess prodigy. 

Let us see what this conception of internal goods embedded in a practice might mean if we 
are thinking about the practice of teaching. External goods of salary, promotion, tenure, and 
praise are not irrelevant. We seek them, we earn them, we deserve them, and we enjoy them. 
The point is not that external goods are bad; it is that external goods are not all that practices are 
about. If you engage in a practice for external goods alone, you would not be (could not be?) a 
genuine practitioner. You need to share the telos of the practice and the standards of judgment 
of excellence embedded in it to be able to seek and achieve the internal goods and the sense of 
being a good practitioner. But like the chess player, we can only judge the goodness of what we 
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do if we have learned to engage in the practice itself and that requires an insider’s knowledge of 

the rules of the game, so to speak, having an understanding of the point of the practice, its 

purpose, its moves, its strategies, and what constitutes excellence in engaging in it. 
MacIntyre puts the point this way: 


A practice involves standards of excellence in obedience to rules as well as the achieve- 
ment of goods. To enter into a practice is to accept the authority of those standards and the 
inadequacy of my own performance as judged by them. It is to subject my own attitudes, 
choices, preferences and tastes to the standards which currently and partially define the 
practice. Practices, of course, have a history . . . games, sciences, arts all have histories. 
Thus the standards are not themselves immune to criticism, but nonetheless we cannot be 
initiated into a practice without accepting the authority of the best standards realized so 
far. If, on starting to listen to music, I do not accept my own incapacity to judge correctly, 
I will never learn to hear, let alone appreciate, Bartok’s last quartets. If, on starting to play 
baseball, I do not accept that others know better than I when to throw a fast ball and when 
not, I will never learn to appreciate good pitching let alone pitch. In the realm of practice 
the authority of both goods and standards operates in such a way as to rule out all 
subjectivist and emotivist analysis of judgment. De gustibus est disputandum.’ 


We learn to be good practitioners by attending to the goods and standards that are embedded 
internally in the practice and shared intersubjectively among its practitioners. In this context, 
MacIntyre offers one more, and for our purposes, a crucial definition of virtue.* **A virtue is an 
acquired human quality the possession and exercise of which tends to enable us to achieve 
those goods which are internal to practices and the lack of which effectively prevents us from 
achieving any such goods.” 


Let us try using this conception of a virtue to test the two potential candidates for virtues of 
teaching that I suggested earlier. Does having knowledge expertise with regard to one’s subject 
meet the test of enabling the achievement of internal goods? It seems to. We acquire and use our 
expert knowledge in teaching and attain a sense of accomplishment and worth when for 
example, our expertise allows us to answer questions and resolve the concerns of students 
puzzled over some aspect of our subject thereby providing the internal good of a satisfying 
explanation. To achieve the purpose of teaching then, not only do we need to know what we are 
trying to teach but also how to put that knowledge in a form accessible to the learner. Thus the 
lack of the virtue of knowledge expertise could effectively prevent us not only from achieving 
such goods as a sense of accomplishment and the provision of satisfying explanations in 
teaching, but also from attaining the purpose of teaching itself, the promotion of learning. 

What about the virtue of caring about student learning and all the other virtues we identified? 
Consider caring, caring about student learning. If we care, we attend to how well our students 
are doing, how we can help them overcome obstacles to learning. We care if they are frustrated 
and unable to master a simple skill or a complex idea. Because we care, we keep trying to find 
ways to help them. That is surely part of what being a good teacher is. When we care in these 
ways, we achieve a valuable internal good of the practice of teaching, a sense of commitment 
and involvement that makes the practice demanding and worthwhile to those of us who engage 
in it. In similar ways, I think a good case could be made for a number of the other potential 
virtues of teaching which were suggested earlier as being virtues that would enable teachers to 
achieve good that are internal to the practice of teaching and indeed, to achieve the telos of 
teaching itself. 

Perhaps then we should stop now and congratulate ourselves. We seem to have found what 
we were looking for, a promising list of those virtues of teaching that are important for teachers 
to have in order to achieve the telos of the practice of teaching. But what is the telos of the 
practice of teaching? We have been acting as if it is learning and assuming that we share a 
common view of that telos. But what of the tradition of the practice of teaching as an historical 
entity? Many purposes have been served by schooling in America and by the practice of 
teaching in our schools; for example, basic literacy, social mobility, good citizenship, tech- 
nical training, and so forth. One could argue that such purposes are external to and only 
contingently related to the practice of teaching. However, even accepting that argument, we 
still can ask if the historical evolution of the practice of teaching has produced a single or a 
plural internal vision of its telos? This will be the first puzzle that we will consider in what 
follows. We can also ask if the historical evolution of the practice of teaching is a progressive 
one of improving practice or a static one of defining the practice. That will be puzzle number 
two. 


In our book Approaches to Teaching,’ Gary Fenstermacher and I argue that in education 
today there are three different conceptions of teaching operative in Western practice, each with 
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its own historical roots and current advocates and practitioners and each with a different 
conception of the telos of the practice of teaching. Because there is no standard terminology in 
the field, we chose conveniently, albeit unfelicitously, to label them the executive, the 
therapist, and the liberationist approaches to teaching. While their full description would be 
impossible to give here, I will try to provide enough of how we conceived of themrto legitimate 
the question: do we here and now in our traditional and current forms of practice have only one 
practice of teaching or is it possible that there are three practices of teaching with different 
identifiable internal goods, standards, techniques, and even different overarching purposes? 

If we could determine that there are three distinct practices of teaching, then what would 
happen to the candidates for virtues which we have already identified? Are such virtues 
somehow universal across all conceptions of teaching or are the virtues of teaching internal to a 
particular conception of the practice of teaching? 

The executive approach views the teacher as an efficient and effective manager of class- 
rooms, of students, and of learning, using the best of available research findings, curriculum 
materials, and proven techniques to help students achieve specified learning goals. The 
activities of careful planning, skillful executing, and objective evaluating are held in high 
regard as is the major goal of increasing student achievement. Clearly the te/os of the executive 
practice of teaching as we find it in classrooms today is learning, but it is the learning of highly 
specifiable and measurable subject matter. In our book we argue that this is what makes the 
executive approach essentially different from the others. 

The purpose that the therapist conception of the practice of teaching serves is to enable 
individuals to develop as individuals and to actualize their potential through a kind of learning 
that is self initiated and personally meaningful.'° Direction and control of the educational 
process is not as important as caring about helping and guiding individual students at some 
stage of their life’s work of becoming educated persons who have a sense of self worth and well 
being. Such learning cannot be highly specified; it can only be uniquely achieved by in- 
dividuals. The virtues of empathy, caring, supporting, helping, and guiding are essential to this 
form of teaching practice. Whereas transmission of subject matter is the executive telos, 
assisting others in the development of their own selfhood is the therapist-teacher’s. Whereas 
behavioral and experimental psychology and probably analytic philosophy underwrite the 
executive approach, humanistic psychology, psychotherapy, and existential philosophy pro- 
vide the intellectual bedrock for the therapist approach. 

The liberationist approach comes out of the Western liberal arts tradition. Insofar as its 
purpose is to develop the mind and so liberate or free the individual to think for him or herself, 
there is some superficial similarity of this approach to the other two. Part of the therapist’s goal 
of student self-actualization may be developing the individual’s ability to think, but for the 
therapist teacher it is only a part of one’s becoming and not necessarily central; whereas for the 
teacher embued with the value of liberal learning, learning to think while engaging in the 
sophisticated subject matter of our traditional arts and sciences is centermost. However, liberal 
learning is not the learning of the highly specified subject matter of the executive-minded 
teacher. Rather it is a kind of holistic learning about forms of knowledge and standards of 
judgment drawn from the best examples of our literary, artistic, historic, and scientific 
traditions and also the acquiring of the virtues embedded in the liberal tradition itself. Among 
these are the moral virtues of honesty, integrity, fairmindedness, and just treatment and the 
intellectual virtues of reasonableness, openmindedness, regard for evidence, reflectiveness, 
and judicious skepticism. 

The liberationist teacher believes that these virtues can only be learned through practice. 
Teachers must practice them serving as role models and they must give students practice in 
acquiring them. The telos of the liberationist teacher, then, is to free the individual from 
ignorance and convention by helping him or her acquire knowledge, skills, and moral and 
intellectual virtues needed to operate as a thinking, autonomous person in a democratic society. 

So here we are. Does the practice of teaching have three traditions or does the tradition of 
teaching have three approaches to its practice? Is the relos of teaching the promotion of learning 
in general or the promotion of a certain kind of learning? These are not easy questions to 
address; but even tentative answers are better than none. Before answering, though, let us see if 
we can throw more light on the issue by turning to puzzle two. Can a traditional practice 
improve its conception of excellence? Is the tradition of teaching static or dynamic? What is the 
relation of puzzle one to puzzle two? One way to approach answers to these questions is by 
means of MacIntyre’s pragmatic and evolutionary concept of tradition which I wholeheartedly 
share with him. He says, 


It is central to the conception of a tradition [on his view and in terms of my sociocentric 
view of knowledge! '] that the past is never something merely to be discarded, but rather 
that the present is intelligible only as a commentary upon and response to the past in which 
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the past, if necessary and if possible, is corrected and transcended, yet corrected and 
transcended in a way that leaves the present open to being in turn corrected and trans- 
cended by some yet more adequate future point of view. Thus the notion of a tradition 
embodies a very unAristotelian theory of knowledge according to which each particular 
theory or set of moral or scientific beliefs is intelligible and justifiable . . . only as a 
member of a historical series. It is scarcely necessary to say that in such a series the latter is 
not necessarily superior to the earlier; a tradition may cease to progress or may degenerate. 
But when a tradition is in good order, when progress is taking place, there is always a 
certain cumulative element to a tradition. '* 


Think now of the tradition of teaching. In all its variations and in all its different historical 
and cultural embodiments, it essentially has been a triadic interpersonal affair, an interaction 
between teacher and a student with some subject matter in media res. From the point of view of 
the teacher, it always is an intentional affair aimed at bringing about learning even though in 
many cases much more is learned and transmitted in the process than that which was intended. 
If this is an accurate rendering of the essence of the traditional practice of teaching, then there 
must have been a sense of success internal to the practice that practitioners attached to the goal 
of attainment of learning which could explain intentional alterations in the evolution of the 
practice. In the view I share with Maclntyre, a tradition is open to correction and can be 
changed or transcended in an attempt by the practitioner to make it better. Better is a concept 
not only related to the attainment of the te/os of a practice, that is its results, but also to the 
internal evaluation of the excellence of the execution of the skills and the manner of carrying 
out the activities within the practice itself. So if practitioners find ways to get better results or to 
better achieve internal goods from certain changes in the traditional activities of the practice, a 
new form of the practice can emerge with a concomitant emergence of new virtues or a 
re-configuration of old ones. This also can happen if the telos of the practice is reflected upon 
and refined or redefined. 

However, we know that most traditional ways of doing things seldom, if ever, change. For 
instance, there are ritualistic practices carried out in set and unchanging ways just because 
‘‘that’s just the way things are done.’’ They are not questioned nor is their improvement sought 
after. For example, a wedding in one ritualistic form requires a specific vow, in another a 
different vow, in another a ring, and in yet another a symbolic breaking of a glass. Changing 
any of these practices to improve them is unthought of because changing any of them would not 
alter the marriage so performed and consecrated. There is no possible alteration of the results in 
such cases nor in the internal sense of achievement of excellence within the practice because 
there are no standards to judge the efficacy of the practice. It is just how it is done. You can’t 
perform a marriage better than that and cut down on the divorce rate thereby. 

But in teaching, there are results both good and bad and they are sensed by both teachers and 
pupils in the attainment of learning, in the quality of the learning attained, and in the internal 
sense of excellence in the performance of the activities of both teachers and learners. How do 
teachers learn to be good practitioners and how might teachers change practice? We can 
describe the initiation of teachers into the tradition of the practice of teaching along two broad 
dimensions, the diachronic-personal and the synchronic-institutional. Diachronically, the 
teacher has been taught for years and as a pupil personally has experienced good and bad 
teaching, exciting and boring learning, meaningful and meaningless encounters with subject 
matter, and other such things which serve later as internal sources of standards of excellence to 
judge one’s own practice as a teacher and also serves as a standard for improvement of one’s 
own practice. 

Synchronically, teachers are initiated into teaching in institutionalized programs designed to 
provide an expert’s view of the practice of teaching and the knowledge required for understand- 
ing, assessing, and mastering it. At the same time, the preservice teacher also gets socialized 
into the tradition of teaching and the role of teacher by being a practice teacher, an intern, and as 
a newly practicing teacher in a school. In all of these institutional settings, the new teacher 
struggles not just to learn the craft, but to learn to do it well and to achieve excellence in terms of 
the standards embedded in the role of the teacher as it is modeled by practitioners and described 
by theorists. 

But what if, as we have speculated, the practice of teaching today is in a dynamic state of 
transition in the West, brought about by those who are charged by the profession itself to 
struggle to improve it, the researchers, scholars, and the teachers of teachers? They are 
powerful forces in the synchronic development of teachers. It might be that those empirical 
researchers and teacher educators who sincerely urge the executive approach today have 
focused on the efficacy of techniques and the standards of objective evaluation so that teachers 
can know if the telos of learning has been achieved. But in their passion to do this by putting 
forth the virtues of effectiveness and productivity, they have distorted and made shortsighted 
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and technological the conception of learning that guides practice. In reaction to this, those who 
advocate the therapist approach seek to remind us of the human dimensions of teaching and of 
the need to care about the personhood of those whom we teach. They remind us of the powerful 
truth that teaching is basically a human enterprise and not a technical or mechanical one 
(unless, of course, we make it so by changing the tradition to make the virtues of efficiency and 
productivity as measured by testing the highest virtues.) But in stressing and perhaps distorting 
the virtues of caring, therapist teachers have been accused of failure to achieve what is 
generally recognized as an important part of the western ideal of the liberally educated person. 
So educators urging the liberationist approach emphasize the importance of passing on our 
tradition in ways that will pass on not just words and symbols and specifiable knowledge but 
deep meanings, critical thinking skills, certain moral and intellectual virtues, and an apprecia- 
tion of the best we have produced in our arts and sciences. However, as Jane Roland Martin'* 
has argued, one dominant contemporary version of this approach, Peters’ and Hirst’s forms of 
knowledge approach, is faulty because it stresses the cognitive virtues over the moral virtues 
*nd disregards the nurturing, ‘‘reproductive’’ function of educating. 

Where are we then? I believe we stand at the crossroad of a potential shift in our conception 
of good teaching and the configuration of virtues most needed to be cultivated by the good 
teacher. If the executive-minded win out and new teachers are inducted into a technologically 
oriented kind of practice, they will find standards of excellence externally defined as measur- 
able student outcomes and internal goods to be secured predominantly by the attainment of 
control over students and curriculum materials. From my point of view this possibility is at 
once the least desirable and the most probable given that teacher education and control over the 
teacher’s workplace is predominantly in the hands of technologically and managerially 
oriented administrators, teacher educators, and researchers. 

Given this current efficiency orientation in educational practice, my guess is that the 
therapist approach has the least potential for shifting the practice in a more humane direction. 
Providing for each individual’s self realization would not be very cost effective nor very 
functional in achieving the social and economic policy goals currently viewed as crucial to the 
survival of America in the international marketplace. Somewhat perversely, however, this is 
all to the good. We should not risk going backward to the soft pedagogy of the 1920s and 1930s 
which distorted the child-centered view of progressive education and earned the condemnation 
of all who sensibly take education to be more than self indulgence and self realization. 

Therefore, I see in the tradition of the liberationist approach our best hope to keep the 
practice of teaching evolving in a positive direction. This does not mean, however, that the 
liberationist approach is wholely acceptable as it is and that the other approaches contain no 
virtues worth preserving. As we already have noted, there also are distortions in contemporary 
versions of the liberationist approach especially with their often exclusive emphasis on the 
cognitive virtues and traditional subject matter. What is required then is the overcoming of the 
distortions found in each approach and the drawing out of a set of virtues and standards worthy 
of a richer vision of good teaching. Only those virtues and standards of excellence that promise 
by means of their harmonious combination to make the practice of teaching better should 
become parts of any new configuration of virtues and ideals in our emerging conception of good 
teaching. 

There should be the judicious culling and nurturing of those virtues, values, and standards 
that make the executive and therapist approaches appealing to those who have tried through 
them to make the practice better. The executive concern for informing practice with most 
effective ways of organizing subject matter for the learner, for example, should be part of the 
new vision of good teaching without carrying with it the technocratic mentality. Teacher 
effectiveness is a virtue not a vice. It is only when efficiency becomes the single standard of 
teaching excellence that we verge on establishing a less adequate conception of good teaching. 
Neither are the therapist’s virtues of caring and nurturance vices, unless carried to the extreme. 
The therapist’s virtues of caring about, having respect for, and nurturing the individual talents 
of each student should also become cardinal virtues of the new conception of teaching. Rigor 
and caring need not be at odds with one another. It is only by bringing such virtues from these 
— to the best of the liberationist view that we can hope to make the practice of teaching 

tter. 

In the main, however, I believe that we must give highest priority to traditional liberationist 
purposes and ideas. We should make central and cultivate such ideals and virtues as knowledge 
expertise, love of one’s subject and of learning, openmindedness, integrity, fairness, and 
caring about the development of educated persons who can share acommon moral and cultural 
inheritance while still going each their own way as free, thinking, autonomous individuals in 
our open pluralistic society. If we fail to establish a new and richer vision of the virtues of 
teaching of the sort suggested here, we also will fail to attain the most noble view possible of 
education, the educated person, and the good society. 
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So it seems that we are at a cultural crossroad too. This is a special case of the relation of 
ethics to education. Ethics traditionally have been concerned with finding the best vision of the 
Good Life and identifying those virtues, the practice of which will help us lead such a life. In 
this article, I have tried to explore the idea of teaching as a practice having virtues which not 
only provide a vision of good teaching, but also of a good education which in turn is essential to 
the living of the Good Life. It is all connected, you see, and how the practice of teaching turns 
out will be crucially related to the upbringing of those who are yet to be born and to our 
collective vision of the Good Life in the 21st century. 

Much hangs in the balance as we determine which virtues of teaching should be culled and 
which cultivated and passed on to the next generation of teachers. We are fortunate that cultural 
evolution differs from biological evolution in that we have some control over its direction. I 
hope we will exercise that control wisely. 
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Introduction 


As courses in applied ethical theory begin to make their way into teacher education curricula, 
some words of caution, clarification, and encouragement are necessary.’ For at least the last ten 
years, applied ethical theory has been the basis of ethical analysis and decision making in 
medical, legal, and nursing schools. Briefly, applied ethical theory is a normative attempt to 
formulate and defend basic theories and principles governing the moral ife. The theories and 
principles are then applied to specific moral problems, often in the form of case studies, which 
feature ethical dilemmas. An ethical dilemma exists whenever there is a conflict between two 
or more alternatives, each of which can be shown to be good if chosen, and to produce 
outcomes desirable in some respects, but undesirable in others. The function of an applied 
ethical analysis is to marshal moral theories, rules, and principles to support substantially 
different moral conclusions, and to balance competing claims in a systematic way, with the 
objective of resolving complex ethical disagreements.” 

For example, in the medical profession, abortion, euthanasia, and failure to disclose to 
patients are apparently intractable ethical problems as they pose terrible dilemmas for medical 
practitioners: evidence can always be marshalled to indicate that a particular resolution to these 
disputes is morally right or morally wrong. Applied ethical theory appears at just the right time. 
Beleaguered medical professionals, confronted almost daily with the threat of malpractice 
litigation, and the spiralling pressure to explain and justify their ethical behavior to supervisors, 
patients, and a wary public, eagerly look to ethicists for a convincing reaction to the following 
question: Can an answer about what is morally good and right in a particular situation ever be 
conclusively justified? 

Over the last decade, a group of moral philosophers has been 1 developing a formal system for 
resolving ethical disagreements in the biomedical professions.’ Their approach has the distinct 
philosophical advantage of being conceptually clear, grounded in a common set of moral 
theories and principles, and argued by a method of presenting example and counter-example, 
and of exposing the inadequacies and unexpected consequnces of an ethical decision. These 
moral philosophers construe ethics to be a way of thinking systematically about specific 
problems, of being concerned with the justification of ethical judgments, actions, and policies. 
This type of moral discourse is often developed as a system of levels of justification. For 
example, T. Beauchamp and J. Childress construct the following diagram, now widely in use 
in medical ethics: 


Theory 
Principle 
Rule 


Judgment 


Judgments about what ought to be done can be justified (argued, defended) by rules 
(standards of conduct that determine which acts are right and wrong, e.g. Don’t break 
promises. Don’t tell lies. Don’t violate confidences.); which in turn are justified by principles 
(general, fundamental ‘‘action-guides,’’ more basic than rules for which they serve as ultimate 
sources of justification, e.g. autonomy, non-maleficence, beneficence, justice, fidelity, verac- 
ity, etc.); which then are justified by ethical theories (broad systems of principles by which to 
determine what ought and ought not to be done, e.g. deontology |Kantianism] and utilitarian- 
ism). Particular moral assertions are justified by appeal to the more general where the arrow 
indicates the direction of the justification. 

Consider the famous Tarasoff case in California where a woman yvas killed by a man who 
had previously confided to his psychiatrist his intention to kill her.* The psychiatrist did not 
inform the woman of this threat to her life because of the presumed overriding obligation of 
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confidentiality to his client. In the legal opinion that followed, one State Supreme Court judge 
held that the therapist incurred an obligation to protect the intended victim against danger. 
Another judge disagreed arguing that rules of confidentiality must be observed in therapeutic 
encounters because nonobservance would cause loss of confidence in psychiatrists and would 
actually increase violent assaults; mentally ill clients would be discouraged from seeking 
psychiatric aid. This case is a moral dilemma because it involves two choices in conflict. One 
argument and justification (that confidential information should remain undisclosed) can be 
diagrammed as follows: 


Theory of Utilitarianism 
(good consequences are maximmized) 


Principle of Autonomy 
(respect for the person) 


Rule of Confidentiality 


Judgment 
(that the psychiatrist’s confidential 
information should remain undisclosed) 


The psychiatrist’s judgment that confidentiality must be respected is shown in the above 
diagram to be grounded in a rule of confidence keeping, which in turn is justified by a more 
general principle of autonomy, which is ultimately justified by a more general theory of 
utilitarianism. 

Whatever its weaknesses, the above system of justification for the resolution of moral 
disagreement is enormously appealing to the helping professions today, racked as they are by 
ethical uncertainty and legal conflict. In a pluralistic culture, there are always so many 
competing sources of moral value that the principles and procedures needed to resolve moral 
disputes seem elusive at best. Appropriate criteria for correct or objective moral judgments 
appear doubtful. Thus, professionals all too often engage in ethical decision making by the 
‘‘seat of their pants,”’ i.e. ethical thinking is seen largely to be a situational and pragmatic 
process, and ultimately an arbitrary one. The advantage of a system of applied ethical reasoning 
like the above is that not only does it attempt to give professionals an unequivocal set of moral 
principles, rules, and theories in order to ground their ethical judgments; it also provides a 
precise and tidy way for them to think about the moral life in general. 

For these reasons, some teacher educators have recently begun to look to a system of applied 
ethical analysis for illumination in considering ethical actions and judgments.° After years of 
working with values clarification and Kohlbergian systems of moral thinking, many teacher 
educators want a critical analysis process which probes more deeply and requires more 
disciplined philosophical thinking about morality than these two schemes can provide. Howev- 
er, while the use of applied ethical theory in the biomedical and legal fields has been largely 
useful, and even important, some serious concerns are not being raised by critics.° The rest of 
this essay intends to develop the theoretical strengths and weaknesses of applied ethical 
analysis in a way that might benefit teacher educators as they consider the adoption of this 
approach in courses on professional ethics. 


Discursive and Non-Discursive Approaches 


Applied ethical theorists maintain that conflicting claims around moral rights and obligations 
on the parts of both professional and client are best settled within a discursive system of analysis 
whose ultimate appeal is to structured rules, moral principles, and theories. While acknowledg- 
ing the power of such rational systems, non-discursive ethicists, however, challenge the 
narrowness of a strictly applied, formal system of ethical reasoning. It is important to realize 
though that they do not always find fault with applied ethical theory . on the grounds that 
discursive systems are either too theoretical or too cognitively complex.’ The frequent use of 
case studies and the emphasis on act/rule distinctions in the application of principles and 
theories keep the attention on specific situations and problems, thereby focusing ethical 
reasoning more sharply and concretely. Rather, the most basic criticisms non-discursive 
thinkers make is that discursive approaches encourage a tendency to absolutize principles and 
theories, as well as duties, rights, and liberties; and they promote a formalized way of thinking 
about ethics that is excessively rational—logical, linear, and, hence, unbalanced.* 





Moral Imagination 


A growing number of non-discursive ethicists contends that ethical analysis is eviscerated 
when it is done by principle or rule alone. Too often moral principles are in conflict, and even if 
they are posited as being prima facie (not categorically binding, capable of being overridden by 
more morally cogent principles, given the circumstances) rather than absolute (a distinction 
first made by W. D. Ross’), nevertheless, there are still far too many exceptions to the 
principles to provide any kind of moral certainty for all situations. While principles like 
autonomy and beneficence are indispensable to ethical analysis because they do contain a 
distillation of moral insight, they are still limited whenever they ignore the importance of the 
role of imagination in moral analysis. Non-discursive thinkers emphasize the significance of 
such imaginative, personal elements in moral behavior as story, character, virtue, structure, 
role, power, discernment, and liberation in their search for an ethical method that includes but 
moves beyond a rules/principles/theories approach. These thinkers point out that the making of 
moral decisions and the unraveling of ethical dilemmas are as much an act of non-discursive 
imagination as they are the application of a complex system of rational justifications. '” 

Teacher educators who employ discursive ethical reasoning systems in their ethics courses 
are giving students immediately useful tools to disentangle and defend the complexity of moral 
choices they must make in all too many professional instances. It is indisputable that educators 
are able to discern and decide wisely on the morally required duties owed to colleagues, 
students, parents, taxpayers, and administrators in cases involving such issues as confidential- 
ity, truth-telling, informed consent, competence, corporal punishment, grading, behavior 
modification, sexual abuse, and equity. The ever-imposing threat of litigation, and the 
necessity of being able to defend their ethical practices to a variety of demanding publics, 
rightfully move teachers to pursue the security of fully rational, justificatory systems of ethical 
reasoning, just as their colleagues in other professions have done. 

But, for non-discursive thinkers, the study of ethics transcends merely asking what one 
should do, what benefits one should maximize, what risks/harms one should minimize, what 
duty one should follow, and what rights override what responsibilities. These thinkers remind 
educators that ethical behavior is often as much an imaginative application/living out of 
life-long religious, family, community, and professional experiences as it is a matter of 
rationally deciding what moral principles ought to be upheld. Not simply, *‘What should I 
do?’’ But ‘‘Who have I been?’’ ‘‘Who should I be?’’ ‘‘How should I live?’’ ‘‘What has 


ultimate meaning for me?’’ ‘‘ What is my ideal image of the educator?’’ and ‘‘ How can personal 
liberation happen for me and my students in my work?’’ These are the questions requiring the 
cultivation of a moral imagination. It is through the moral imagination that rules and principles 
can be profoundly owned and creatively applied. What follows then is a brief analysis of the 
eight imaginative elements mentioned above that are fundamental to the enrichment of moral 
imagination in educators. 


Story 


‘*A story is a narrative account that binds events and agents together in an intelligible 
pattern.”’’ Personal stories are indispensable if moral agents are truly to know themselves. 
Those elements that make up the story of a person’s life—name, birthplace, parents, communi- 
ty, vocation, religion, etc.—create a powerful sense of identity for moral actors. They focus a 
moral understanding of the self over time in a way that is both dramatic and penetrating. Just as 
a religious story can be invoked to articulate answers to the anomalies of human existence, so 
too personal stories can be retrieved to help a person understand what one’s moral com- 
mitments are about. In this way, personal stories answer moral questions. Those stories are true 
then that best help the person to know what ‘‘story’’ one is and should be. Thus, a person’s 
story is a moral necessity because it provides one with the ethical skills to form one’s life 
truthfully, committedly, and courageously. 

The implications of story for ethical training are significant. Ethical choice is always made 
from within a personal narrative that all moral agents inherit. To restrict ethical decision 
making to rational deliberation and analysis only sends out the false message that a person’s 
story is irrelevant to (or worse, destructive of) the ‘‘proper’’ formation of a moral self. On the 
contrary, it is the personal story that provides the context necessary even to pose the terms of an 
ethical decision, or to determine whether a decision should be made at all.'? Therefore, 
students must be encouraged at the outset to think of ethical analysis as both an objective and 
subjective process. Objective discursive systems allow for rational, step-by-step deliberation 
and decision-making. But the individual’s moral intentions and motives originate in, and are 
formed by, significant people and events in the individual’s life. 
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It is important then that students be helped to move back and forth between universal 
standpoints (theories and principles) and personal appeals to their own narratives. S. Hauerwas 
has observed that everyone accepts some set of stories as ‘‘canonical;’’ as criteria for judging 
the adequacy of alternative schemes for humankind. '* How necessary it is then to work through 
with students those canonical stories in their own lives which shape their most fundamental 
moral convictions about what is right and wrong. The writing of personal ethical autobiograph- 
ies is one way that students can probe their moral convictions in a deliberate fashion. 


Character 


One of the limitations of moral principles and theories is that they do not offer an adequate 
explanation for growth in moral integrity. The two dominant moral theories—deontology and 
utilitarianism—presume that personal integrity depends mainly on a single theory or principle 
to determine every moral action. Hence, the character of the moral self is seen as developing as 
a result of discrete ethical decisions and actions that have been justified by rules, principles, and 
theories. From the perspective of character, however, moral integrity is always larger than this 
process. Integrity is the life-long outcome of actions that shape particular kinds of character. It 
is mainly through a continuing narrative of actual choices that individuals learn to acquire a 
character. To be mural requires constant training. And the character that develops is like the 
narrative of a good novel: it gives a coherence to ethical decisions, and forces individuals to 
claim their actions as their own.'* 

Students must be helped to understand that when they make ethical decisions they not only 
do something; they shape their own moral character in new ways, even while they express the 
character that has been developing throughout a lifetime. Moral choice must always be 
something more than an exercise in a type of case law; equally important are the moral qualities 
of the characters involved. Each choice about what to do is always a choice about what kind of 
character to become. Students need to become more aware of the moral images they have of 
themselves, and of the ways that their ethical actions fit those images. For what gives an 
individual moral integrity is the way that one’s moral choices fit together in a pattern that makes 
sense. Therefore, an important check on any contemplated ethical decision or action is the 
extent to which it strengthens or threatens personal integrity. Not only, ‘‘Is this the right thing 
to do?”’ but, *‘Which behavior has the mos* integrity in terms of the kind of person I either 
perceive myself to be or am striving to Secume?”’ 


Virtue 


Deontology and utilitarianism are theories primarily concerned with the question *‘What is 
the moral thing to do?’’ Kant’s response is that one must follow universal laws (e.g. Categoric- 
al Imperative) that constitute one’s duty. Mill’s answer is that one must maximize utility. 
Neither thinker is much concerned with an equally forceful moral question: ‘*What kind of 
person should I be?’ The early Greeks referred to virtue as any trait or capacity that enables an 
object to perform its appropriate function. More commonly, today, virtue refers to a special 
kind of moral excellence which is capable of being consciously cultivated. For the contempo- 
rary philosopher of virtue, being moral means being a certain kind of person (compassionate, 
generous, gracious, just, prudent, etc.) as much as it means doing the right thing. While virtue 
ethicists acknowledge the extraordinary difficulty in justifying the virtues by some teleological 
deduction (What contributions do the virtues make to human happiness in general?), they 
nevertheless understand them as cultivatable qualities in themselves of a good and decent 
person. In this sense, the virtues define the good life, because if an individual possesses a 
desirable disposition or trait, not only will one live better with one’s conscience, one will live 
better with others. And one will choose one’s ethical behaviors more wisely, in accordance 
with one’s virtues. '* 

What then are the most desirable professional virtues? To mention but two, K. Lebaqcz 
urges that the virtues of fidelity and prudence should be central, if clients are to be adequately 
served.'® Fidelity to clients is a kind of trustworthiness that inspires promise-keeping, con- 
fidentiality , and honesty in the relationship between professional and client. Prudence has to do 
with an accurate and deliberate perception which enables professionals to perceive realistically 
what is required in any situation. Because these virtues find expression in most professional 
codes of ethics, they appear to be the central virtues of professional status. 

How best then can ethicists encourage the development of such virtues in students without 
imposing a kind of moral indoctrination? One approach might be to expose students to 
biographical accounts of highly esteemed educators. '’ Stories that detail the lives of committed 
and dedicated professionals who care about their students in addition to being competent at 
teaching them subject matter can move students toward an ethic of virtue. To be a good 
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professional means not only doing what is right; it means being a person of integrity who is 
honorable. Professional codes of ethics can be analyzed as guidelines for what a profession 
deems ‘‘honorable”’ traits of character. For example, the National Education Association’s 
(NEA) Code of Ethics is an embodiment of certain preferred professional virtues: competence, 
fairness, honesty, beneficence, and non-maleficence (the non-infliction of harm).'® Rather 
than looking to the Code only for specific guidance on ethical dilemmas, students could be 
helped to understand that codes also make forceful statements about those virtues necessary for 
effective professional practice. Professionals ‘‘profess;’’ they are not simply called to do 
something, but to be something. And every profession has its ideal image of what constitutes 
virtuous professionalism. Once the central virtues can be established for professionals, then the 
key will be to discern what appropriate actions ought to follow. 


Role 


A role is a capacity that indicates how professionals ought to act in a structured situation. 
Thus, a role always entails a normative content. Ethical choices then are not simply a matter of 
rules or situations; they are also a function of expectations that arise according to the roles that 
professionals inhabit. And, in education, role expectations are so strong that they must be 
balanced against general ethical principles and prima facie duties. For example, it seems that 
for educators a commitment to the student is not simply one prima facie duty among others; it 
has a central normative position. It is a formidable role expectation. But this commitment of 
absolute respect for student autonomy does not thereby solve all the problems of ethical 
decision-making. At times, this general duty of fostering student autonomy may be in conflict 
with the profession’s commitment to itself, to society, or even to the advancement of knowl- 
edge. At one level, the N.E.A.’s Code of Ethics can be read as a series of implicit and 
unresolved conflicts waiting to erupt because its rather high-flown platitudes regarding student 
self-realization, equality, and excellence are, in some respects, incommensurable. Or more 
technically, because the enhancement of student autonomy is such a dominant role-activated 
duty for educators, the less dominant duties (e.g. non-maleficence, beneficence, justice) are 
overridden or ignored, thereby setting up a host of future dilemmas for the profession. 

The importance of role clarity for educators cannot be stressed enough. If ethical obligations 
derive in part from professional roles, then role clarity will produce clarity about ethical 
obligations as well. Not all role expectations are manifest. Some are buried deeply in images 
and models of what it is to be a good educator. And because teachers have been asked over the 
years to take on a variety of roles (e.g. therapist, manager, judge, health specialist, behavior 
modifier) at times the role confusion and conflict are unbearable. There is a great necessity, 
therefore, to talk about roles and their expectations with students so that they can look more 
realistically at who they are as professionals. In fact, because roles are so intimately connected 
to norms, to define or specify a role is also to define a set of appropriate moral behaviors.'? 


Structure 


No profession is without its significant structures.”° The purpose of professional socializa- 
tion is to reproduce a set of structured responses in its new practitioners, to imbue a fledgling 
generation with the customs, sanctions, and relationships (i.e. story, character, virtue, and 
role) that make a professional group distinctive. It is during their training that neophytes are 
encouraged to construct a definition of reality in order to cope with the demands of strange 
situations and settings. In one sense, structured training attempts to ‘‘normalize the un- 
expected’’ for recruits through its formal definitions, labels, professional protocols, in- 
ternships, and academic content. And when students move successfully through the training 
experience, then society grants these graduates certain privileges, rights, statuses, and ex- 
pectations. It is this very structural connection to society which gives professional socialization 
its impact, and which concomitantly confers a power upon the professional to practice one’s 
skills according to one’s own (and the profession’s) high standards. Sadly, in some cases, the 
price of this pervasive approach to professional training may be an insensitivity to client needs, 
an intolerance of uncertainty, a false hubris, and oppressive behavior which deprives clients of 
their liberty and personal autonomy—behavior in direct betrayal of the original mandate of the 
helping professions. 

The very structures of the school experience may prevent the educator from ‘‘helping each 
student realize his potential as a worthy and effective member of society’?! because they tend 
to put the student in a position of vulnerability and dependency. The very structure of the 
classroom today, for all of its up-scale good intentions (e.g. teacher as manager, student as 
managed; teacher as reinforcer, student as reinforced; teacher as information producer, student 
as information processor; teacher as reality therapist, student as reality-adapted), runs the risk 
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of disempowering students by making them mere objects of profession-approved fads (e.g. 
mastery learning). Such a structure widens the power gap between teacher and student and 
creates an increasing student dependence on experts, as well as an unquestioned acceptance of 
established distributions of power. All sorts of subtle external structures can contaminate 
educational practice in that they undermine student autonomy while maintaining teacher 
authority. 

In fact, the activity of applied ethical analysis itself, with its emphasis on highly formalized 
systems of moral reasoning, is fundamentally system-conserving; as a methodology it does not 
take into account the political nature and structure of institutions. Hauerwas has observed that 
discursive ethical frameworks are intrinsically conservative because one can concentrate on the 
justification of moral decisions only when the surrounding social order with its existing moral 
categories is considered just. 2 And Lebacqz contends that professional codes rarely pay 
attention to the structures of delivery of wei care.” It is rare that words like ‘‘power, 

‘‘justice,”’ “‘liberation,’’ ‘‘oppression, ‘‘exploitation’’ appear in professional codes of 
ethics. 

For students to take seriously the impact of structures and institutions on professional ethics, 
they will have to undertake intensive study of the forms of professional practice in all of the 
professions. They will have to learn to identify and expose the gross and subtle maldistributions 
of power in educational settings. And they will have to learn how to link the profession’s 
dedication to the virtues of integrity and trustworthiness to the structures of delivery of 
professional service. It is just possible that ethical dilemmas in the schools have more to do with 
the nature and structure of those institutions than with a teacher’s individual decision in a 
face-to-face encounter with students. 


Power 


For at least one ethicist, because power (influence, control) is a central and defining 
characteristic of the professions, then the question of distribution and use of power becomes a 
pivotal ethical issue.** A major goal of all professionals (but one traditionally denied to 
educators) is to gain autonomy because autonomy enables professionals to wield power over 
others. One way for professionals to seize control over clients is to define reality as they see fit. 
Another way is to control valued resources in order to increase the chances that clients will 
accede to professional demands. A third way is for the professional to learn the smokescreens 
and evasive replies that answer a client’s question in form but not in content. Professional 
mystique has always been essential in controlling clients. ‘‘Making the client think you know 
more than you do, keeping the client himself uncertain, and_ other devices are part of the 
impression management that many professionals cultivate.’’-” And in order to avoid the 
discomfort of criticism (regarding the abuses of power) from colleagues and clients, pro- 
fessionals learn to disparge the source of criticism by dismissing it as unimportant, or by 
attributing it to a difference in philosophy or methodology, or by exhibiting outrageous 
defensive behaviors that make critical feedback all but impossible to give. 

What does this mean for educators? How does an understanding of the realities of power in 
all educational transactions help educators to face and resolve ethical dilemmas? Since power is 
basic to an educator’s position, one must be sensitive to inappropriate and appropriate power 
behaviors. It is important to note that not all professional influence is unethical: client 
autonomy is not ipso facto inconsistent with the power of professionals who function in special 
contexts as authorities who are competent to make decisions in behalf of autonomous agents. 
Educators must make a variety of unilateral pedagogical decisions daily by virtue of their 
training, experience, and expertise in knowing what students need in order to learn. 

But it is nevertheless crucial for educators to be aware of those instances when they are 
merely glossing over excessive imbalances of power with fashionable paternalistic terms: 
‘*helping,’’ ‘‘problem-solving,’’ ‘‘advising,”’ ‘‘reinforcing,’’ and ‘‘coaching.’’ Educators are 
always ‘‘helping’’ or ‘‘reinforcing’’ or ‘‘coaching’’ within professional frameworks that 
confer power on the professional, and that limits the power of students. And while it is true to 
some extent that society historically has kept educators simultaneously powerful and powerless 
(probably more so than any other profession), still educators, like most professionals, are 
unlikely to resist the temptation to enhance their own power whenever possible. Any 
framework for ethical decision making should include the question of power and its distribution 
through the systems in which educators and their constitutencies daily interact. 


Liberation 


Talk of liberation is fashionable mainly in theological circles today.2° Yet while some 
Christian theologians and Marxist social philosophers are wrestling with the topic of liberation, 
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most ethical analysts in the professions tend to ignore this issue; they emphasize instead issues 
of trust, competence, confidentiality, and informed consent. In the 1960s, it was a cliche in the 
romantic educational literature that the student was always right, and always oppressed— 
exploited by predatory professionals who seemed bent not on teaching students but on 
dominating them.”’ Despite this sixties caricature, there is more than a ring of truth to the 
charge that today, during the current conservative restoration, rarely do educators genuinely 
seek to share and redistribute their power with students or parents. (Teachers unions, for 
example, do not stump for student or parent power.) 

Liberation has to do with correcting harmful imbalances in power, and with freeing clients 
from oppressive stories, roles, social structures, and dependency relationships with experts. 
Sadly, except for the criticisms of a few radical theorists, even a casual scanning of recent 
educational literature attests to the profession’s almost complete neglect of its own forms of 
systemic injustice and oppression. If it is more than a simple sociological truism that structures, 
reward systems in work settings, and other aspects of social systems combine to create many 
forms of injustice (racism, classism, sexism, anti-intellectualism), then it is extremely impor- 
tant for educators to look critically at their own structure in order to expose and rectify systemic 
forms of oppression and injustice. 

To put liberation and justice at the core of ethical decision making is quite different from the 
usual view. For example, from the perspective of the medical and counseling professions, the 
dominant moral principles are autonomy and beneficence (producing benefits and minimizing 
harms for clients), and most ethical dilemmas are perceived as a conflict between these two 
duties.”* It is infrequent that justice or liberation are seen to be central to ethical dilemmas in the 
respective codes in these professions. Instead, beneficent professionals are characterized as 
those who are technically competent, trustworthy, honest, and committed to serving others 
rather than to self-aggrandizement. At least the NEA Code of Ethics does insist on the equal 
treatment of students. But the American Medical Association Code totally disregards any 
concern with access or equity beyond a duty to informed consent in behalf of patients.” 

At some time during their training, all educators should be exposed to a certain ‘‘reform’’ 
type of literature, popular during the sixties and seventies, but marginal today. Four of the more 
literate, and morally grounded, examples of ‘‘protest’’ literature in circulation today are J. 
Kozol’s, //literacy in America, M. Lazerson’s, et al. An Education of Value, 1. Shor’s, Culture 
Wars, and P. Freire’s, The Politics of Education. What these books have in common is the view 
that the study of schooling requires accurate discernment of unjust structures, and a commit- 
ment to a duty neither classically Kantian nor Millsian—liberation. 


Discernment 


Discernment has a long history in the theological literature. The topic is mentioned in the 
New Testament, developed extensively in the Patristic period, and elaborated over the last four 
centuries by writers on Catholic and Protestant spirituality.*° Discernment’s connection to 
moral imagination is its emphasis on the truth to be found within the human subject, beyond the 
logic and discursive methodologies of current ethicai frameworks. Every moral decision is in 
part an exercise of discernment, a process of making ethical judgments which, while not 
ignoring objective, analytical data, concentrates more upon the various stirrings, impulses, and 
movements that occur within a deliberative consciousness. The point of discernment in ethical 
matters is not to devalue logically reasoned conclusions, but to assert that there is more than 
objective rationality to the moral enterprise. 

The search for moral truth reaches beyond principles, rules, and theories. D. Maguire writes 
of the importance of gemiit (immediate sentiment or feeling) as a rich, affective source of moral 
truth, as a necessary check on air-tight rational systems of ethical analysis whose rules and 
principles tend at times toward the absolute and universalizable. He warns against an ethics of 
the ‘‘heartless head.’’*' Educators need training in how to sort out the morally relevant factors 
in a situation. Acting ethically is more than simply and dispassionately following rules, 
attending to duties, respecting rights, weighing consequences, and trumping one moral princi- 
ple with another (as important as all of this is). It is also a willingness to trust the less rational, 
(or, more accurately, to see the rationality in affective processes) intuitive dimensions of 
human consciousness in order to perceive what is truly moral in a situation. 

It may be that discerning moral agents are born and not made, but this unhappy truth need not 
vitiate the value of an education for discernment. Students can be encouraged to exercise their 
creative moral powers by being involved in actual dilemmatic situations where they can 
experience first-hand an immediate awareness of the unique and concrete realities of each case. 
Ethical dilemmas occur continually in the schools around issues of censorship, grading, student 
abuse, stealing, lying, plagiarism, behavior modification, tracking, incompetence, violations 
of confidentiality, invasions of privacy, discrimination, indoctrination, gossiping, sexual 
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harrassment, and lack of informed consent, to mention only some. These are the mundane 
moral realities of schooling—the answers to which cannot be provided by ethical methodology 
or moral theory alone. Students will soon learn that moral meaning derives as much from 
immediate, whole-person, imaginative experience as it does from systematic analysis; and that 
the judgment of discerning moral parties is of especial significance in ethical inquiry. 


Conclusions 


Nothing that has been said so far is meant to reduce the ethical project only to an exercise in 
subjective discernment. The concepts described above are not presented as a substitute form of 
ethical investigation. To trade a ‘‘one-rubric ethic’’ of applied moral analysis for a ‘‘one-rubric 
ethic’’ of moral imagination diminishes the complexity of ethical judgment and behavior.** 
The role of moral imagination, however rich and suggestive, is not a replacement for a 
systematic process of moral reasoning. In fact, it is possible (indeed, desirable) to treat the 
discursive and non-discursive as complementary approaches which enrich ethical decision- 
making. 

Think of the moral life as lived within two tiers or dimensions: one dimension, the 
discursive, is a ‘‘content-poor’’ but methodologically rich ethics which has the ability to span 
and include numerous divergent moral communities. The other dimension, the non-discursive, 
is a ‘‘content-rich’’ but methodologically poor ethics within which one can gain a personal 
understanding of moral life. The first tier is defensible in terms of general moral arguments, and 
universal and absolute moral conclusions; the second tier offers (sometimes competing) visions 
of the moral life including concrete, personal accounts of the virtues. The first tier secures its 
conclusions by argument; the second by metaphors, stories, and subjective stirrings. Educa- 
tors, like all professionals, must live their moral lives within the two moral tiers. It is within the 
first tier that the educator learns to speak the neutral /ingua franca of discursive ethical analysis 
(the language of breadth and tolerance) in order to reach those who live within their own moral 
communities; and it is within the second that the educator draws concrete understandings of the 
moral life. It is within this world that one decides for example, when one is willing to make or 
break a promise, and what one is willing to live and die for.** 

Thus, the diagram presented at the outset of this essay can be enlarged as follows: 


Theories 
(Deontology, Utilitarianism) 


Rules/Principles 


Discursive tier er (Autonomy, non-malficence, 
ey beneficence, justice, etc.) 


Acts/Judgments 
Imagination 
(Story, Character, Virtue, 
Structure, Power, Liberation, 
Discernment, Gemiit) 


Non-discursive Moral Ojbect 
tier (Who, What, When, Where, Why, How) 


Y 
Meta-Beliefs 
(Transcendental Meaning: Ideology, 
Religion, Metaphysics, Cosmology) 


The application and understanding of rules, principles, and theories are deeply influenced by 
the moral actor’s particular stories, traditions, and conceptions of the virtues, which in turn 
shape (and are shaped by) the experience of certain structural (role, power, liberation) realities 
that affect all educators. And in addition to knowing the ‘‘fact sheet’’ (moral object) behind 
every moral dilemma, it is essential for the educator to be aware of those core meta-beliefs 
which underlie and influence the entire decision-making process. An individual’s meta-beliefs 
are the most inaccessible to discursive reasoning, yet they exert perhaps the deepest influence 
on moral thinking. Students soon learn that ultimate moral understanding and coherence cannot 
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alone be supplied by the professions, or by the rational intellect, or even by the moral 
imagination. The most profound self-deceit is that one’s profession can become the sole source 
of moral identity and justification. The crux of teaching ethics courses to teachers is to 
encourage them to know the two tiers, and to cultivate ethical systems strong enough to deal 
with the whole truth of human life. 

What is this whole truth? The biologist, Lewis Thomas, offers helpful metaphysical 
ruminations.** Morality wanders from simplicity to complexity as social life evolves. But 
amidst the wandering there is an underlying force—morality is always a function of organic 
interdependency. This helps human beings to live collectively and to enrich themselves as 
social beings. Morality gives rise to wonder, to the awareness that the emergence of a single 
moral standpoint is so highly improbable that humans must learn to accept their moral failures 
and inconsistencies, not with despair, but with a courageous commitment to celebrate life’s 
mystery, and to strive ever more artfully to become moral beings. And morality leads 
ultimately to a sense of the more, to a hope and expectation that the divine can be experienced in 
the creative energy of all evolutionary processes. Human systems of morality are not intended 
to be the final statements of a transcendental truth. Rather, evolving human moral systems are 
meant to delineate and accentuate the divine energy which is continuous throughout the 
cosmos. In this respect, it takes the human imagination to come to a heartfelt appreciation of all 
of human creation.*° 
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